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Renae: Lag Pani [Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
y “visible” writing. 


] Model 8—The “Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so srnoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 


An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Fits and Misfits in a. 


FF hand, there are at least four major requirements that positively must be 
met to satisfy your idea of the greenhouse you want. 


FIRST: It must be so designed that it will grow the flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits you want so as to give the best results for the labor and coal expended. 


SECOND: It must be so constructed that it will be free from those exasperai- 
ingly recurrent repair expenditures incident to many of the greenhouses you have 
heard of, or know about. 

THIRD: It must fit attractively on your grounds. Not just a greenhouse: but 
a greenhouse designed for your par- 
ticular location. Ww ' bl bad tirel 

, 7p — le S e may be able to do it entirely 
aaa’ The price must be to your satisfaction by writing. 

: Be , : But with our many offices’ in 

If we are right in assuming that A various parts of the country, it 
these are your requirements, then tc makes it possible for our repre- 
we should like to take up with you sentatives to quickly meet appoint- 
the question of designing and build- ars ments at a time and place to your 
ing a greenhouse for you. ~ convenience. 

Our Glass Garden Booklet, you 
SALES OFFICES “a are most welcome to. 
NEW YORK BOSTON i), é i a, 
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y>\ Book Or BARNPLANS 
§f You Intend to Build a New Barn or Re- 
modelan Old OneYou Should Have This Book 


Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of barn equip- 
ment. It is a complete and valuable book of 
reference and instruction on barn construction. 


The 96 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of 

dollar-saving information. It contains 51 repre- 

sentative designs for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general 

oe barns, as well as many other designs for hog barns, pens, 

ay sheds, chicken houses, etc 

In addition to the barn plans shown in the book, there are 82 
pages devoted to general construction problems, such as 
concrete work, laying floors, roof construction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book Please State When You Expect 
to Build, and How Many Cows and Horses You Want to House 


We have designs for nearly 4,000 barns, 
and our architects will give your letter 

Personal attention if we learn your 
} exact requirements, 


Louden Barn Equipment 


8 Louden equipment makes possible a 
clean, sanitary barn with a minimum 


wa ofexpense. When cows are transferred 


from dark, dirty barns to Louden barns 
the milk flow often increases from 15 
to 25 per cent, and the labor of caring 
for the herd is reduced from one-third 
toone-half. Louden equipment is just 
as great economy for the man with a 
half dozen head of stock as for the man 
with hundreds of animals. The percent- 
age of labor saved is the same. 


The Louden Line of Sanitary Stee! Equipment Includes: 


Litter Carriers Cow Stalls 
Feed Carriers Horse Stalls 
Milk CanCarriers Mangers 
Hay Carriers Feed Racks 
Feed Trucks 


Hay Loft Equipment Sheep Pens 
Cow Pens 
Calf Pens 
¥,) Harness Carriers Manger Divisons Buil Pens 
Hog Pens 


CATALOGS FREE 


‘ater Basins 
Bird Proof Barn Door 
Hangers 
Power Hoists and 
OtherBarnSpecialties 


4806 Court St. Fairfield, lowa 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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For Long Rows 


i) = Soven-cat abel. 
i ‘ foot Weeder 
Potato Planter Write: Potato Digger 
vator 


One of 30 


Practical Tools for 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work Don 


pieme ioe ont 
* - , ultivator 
Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 


space. Saveseed and save ground. All your work counts. Even spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. 
Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 
Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 
Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 
four or six rows (including one to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
home, garden and orchard. 
Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, ee aka 
weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and time kind 
covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


TRON AGE 


lines include many other tools such as Weeders 
with or without Seeding Attachments, several 
sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 
them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 
pn kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Corn, Bean and Pea Planters, 
Bucket |] ™ With- Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 


SorVines also 


Pum, 


mothe Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 
Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 
Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can have a full set if you wish. When you write won’t 
you please tell us what size place you have so we can make an intelli- 
gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 
which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 303 GRENLOCH, N. J. 
Established 1836 


Hori- | 
comad Sprayer 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





Coming or Going, 
Wear B. V. D. For Coolness 


ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, now 
welcomes it, because of cool, comfortable 
B.V.D. It makes going-away enjoyable and staying- 
at-home endurable. It has been called *“The Biggest 
Contribution To The Summer Comfort Of Man.”’ 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. Underwear starts with the 
best possible fabrics (specially woven and tested), continues 
with the best possible work- 
manship (carefully inspected 
and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort 
(fullness of cut, balance of 
drape, correctness of fit, 
durability in wash and wear). 


If it hasn't 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


B.V.D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 and upward the 
Suit. B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 
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Skyscrapérs 


The tallest 
office building in 
the world is the 
Woolworth Building, 
New York City. It is 
55 stories high, cost 
$7,500,000, and is fire- 
proofed with over 30,000 
tons of NATCO Hollow Tile. 
Safe against fire, wind press- 
sure and shock and built for all -s) 4| hI 
time, it is a lesson to you, Mr. , 4 TREE } 
Farmer, when figuring on a silo and ~~ _ ni! See HB 

other farm buildings. The same material 
with which we have fireproofed the majority 
of skyscrapers of North America is being used 
extensively for the construction of the NATCO 
Imperishable Silo and all other types of farm 
buildings. For permanency, service and economy 


Build With Natco Mllow Tite: 


Best for the city and best for the farm. NATCO buildings are weather 
proof, decayproof, fireproof and frost-resisting. They are attractive, 
too—buildings you'll be proud of. 
Send for our new book “‘Natco on the Farm.” Fully illustrated from 
{ ti, onreeete and construction details of all types of farm build- 
_ ings. Tell us what you are going to build. 
Also ask for catalog describing the ever popular 
Natco Imperishable Silo— 

**The Silo That Lasts For Generations’’ 


A perfect ensilage erver in 

all parts, throug’ 1 weather 

conditions. Handsome, dur- 

able, convenient is “the 

skyscraper of the farm’’ 

and a most valuable ad- 
dition to your farm 

» buildings. 


National 
Fire Proofing Company 
1136 Fulton Building 


Tell us what you are thinking of c 
aeliding. We have plans for barns, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
23 Factories—Short hauls 


corn cribs, garages, elc., free. Prompt shipments. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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GOOD BOOKS TO 
READ 


A FTER you have gotten through with your 


university work you will probably have a 
little money left over and you will be wise 
to invest this in good books. You will want to read 
and study after you have left the university. Very 
seldom a day passes, but what we receive orders for 


agriculture books. The Co-op. service is reliable. 


See aves ys eS 


Have You Selected Your 
KODAK ? 


HE camera business has just started with us. 
T The weather has been a little bit disappointing 
this year, sO we are confident that the future 

will have many bright days. A kodak with an f7.7. 
lens is very popular. The slight increase in price seems 
small when you consider the value obtained. Good 


pictures will be the only kind which will suit you. 


Cornell Co-op. 


ITHACA NEW YORK 
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Take me, road, wherever you wander, 
Out from the busy ways of men; 
Over the ridges and ever yonder, 
Back to touch with the earth again. 
A. P. N., 718 
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The Man on the Land on the Other Side of 
the World ‘ 


BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
Vil. JAVA, THE LAND OF PLENTY 


seas with only occasional thunder- 

storms to break the monotony of 
the voyage. Just at daylight we came 
quietly into a little harbor that was a 
veritable dreamland of tropic beauty. 
The white strip of beach, the green-clad 
hills beyond, the cluster of picturesque 
little houses, the gorgeous vegetation, 
and the even more gorgeous-plumaged 
birds, made a picture not soon forgotten. 
This first little port was Sabang, on the 
island of Sumatra, and it was through 
this gateway that we were first intro- 
duced to the Dutch possessions in the 
Tropics. 


F days we had sailed the tropic 


Sabang is a mere coaling port for 
Dutch ships. A great deal of Sumatra 
tobacco, however, is assembled here 
from the interior of the island for ship- 
ment to Dutch and German cities. The 
tobacco is the fine wrapper-leaf, a de- 
scription of which has been given in an- 
other article. The population is mostly 
Chinese, with a sprinkling of Dutch and 
Malays. Evidently the Chinese were 
celebrating one of their many festal 
days, for they were collected in groups, 
smoking and chatting and having a good 
time generally. Everywhere was to be 


seen evidence of a holiday, in the gor- 
geous paper decorations which the 
Chinese are so prone to use. Presently 
there arose an extra excitement, and 
the natives were soon all streaming to- 
ward a little shop from which there 
came some extraordinarily weird sounds. 
By dint of considerable manoeuvring 
we finally reached a point of vantage 
where we could both see and hear very 
well, and great was our surprise when 
we discovered that the sounds were 
coming from a little American phono- 
graph which had been set up in the 
shop and which was doing its best to 
the tune of “Any Old Place in Yankee- 
land Is Good Enough for Me.” 


Having listened for days to Dutch 
and Malay talk, and having not even 
seen the suggestion of an American 
flag for weeks, that squeaky tune, 
played on a five-dollar phonograph, was 
worth all the trouble of landing and 
manoeuvring in order to get within 
hearing. 

After a day spent at Sabang we were 
off for our real destination, the port of 
Batavia on the island of Java. I have 
never been able to understand why 
captains in these seas all seem to plan 


*This is the seventh and last of a series of articles on farming in foreign lands.—Ed. 









































their voyages so as to reach port about 
the middle of the night. Naturally, 
persons who have been on a ship for 
several weeks are all excited at the end 
of the voyage, and there is very little 
sleep the last night, even if one is al- 
lowed to go ashore. When the voyage 
is so planned as to reach the outer 
harbor about midnight, most of the pas- 
sengers sit up until land is sighted; 
then they sit up for the remainder of 
the night and have all kinds of celebra- 
tions because land is sighted. About 
eleven o’clock rockets began to ascend 
from our ship, and these were answered 
from shore, indicating that we were 
getting into port. Actual landing, how- 
ever, was not effected until next morn- 
ing about eight o’clock, when the customs 
office was opened and the official life of 
Java began. 

The landing place, known as Tanjong 
Prick, is about an hour’s journey from 
Batavia. All this part of the coast of 
Java is low and flat, so that the scen 
ery is rather uninteresting. The won- 
derful, rank vegetation, however, is 
very attractive, especially the enormous 
specimens of poinsettias and crotons 
seen everywhere. 

After the customs formalities were 
completed, we journeyed in a diminu- 
tive train through a rather flat and un- 
interesting country to Batavia. The re- 
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Much of the work is done with these ponies 
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gion between the port and Batavia had 
the appearance of being agriculturally 
prosperous, and, unlike most tropical 
sections, there was good grazing land. 
Much to our surprise we saw, for the 
first time in the Tropics, some very fine 
cattle of the humpback Indian type. 
Rice was to be seen in many places, 
cultivated in the usual way in the Trop- 
ics, namely, in small areas and terraced. 
As a rule the terraces are similar to 
those found in Ceylon and parts of 
Japan. 

Batavia is a quaint and interesting 
city. There is an odd mixture of 
Dutch, oriental, and occidental types of 
architecture; the buildings, however, are 
predominantly Dutch, as are the gen- 
eral characteristics of the entire city. 
The Dutch seem to be unable to get 
along without canals, so that Batavia is 
cut up with many canals through 
which water from the near-by moun- 
tains is conducted. These canals are 
used for all kinds of purposes. They act 
as the chief sewerage system of the 
city, and also serve as places wherein 
the natives bathe, wash clothes, and 
perform other domestic duties. One 
would suppose that the conditions under 
which the natives live, and the manner 
in which they must necessarily come in 
contact with the white residents, would 
cause diseases of many kinds such as a 
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Young children do much of the work 


tropical climate would breed. The data 
at hand, however, show that Batavia is 
a compartively healthful city. 

On reaching Batavia one is imme- 
diately struck with the numbers of 
small, active ponies everywhere in evi- 
dence. These ponies are of a distinct 
type—very hardy, very fiery, and very 
active. They have been used for many 
years in Java, and have come to be a 
recognized necessity for various lines of 
work. The native jehus use a quaint 
vehicle for the transportation of pas- 
sengers. This they call a “‘sado.” The 
native sits in front and drives, and the 
passenger or passengers sit with their 
backs to him. At a pistol-like crack of 
the whip, the little pony is off like a 
shot, and goes at a gallop until one’s 
destination is reached. The natives 
use a peculiar kind of whip, which 
makes a great noise but is very seldom 
used to touch the animal. These little 
ponies are so fiery and tricky that they 
are usually backed into their stalls, 
where they stand with their heads out. 
They can then be fed without their 
drivers having to run the risk of com- 
ing in contact with their heels. The 
animals seem to be able to live on a 
very meager diet, consisting usually of 


- 


rice bran with green grass brought in 
from the jungles and fields by natives 
who make a business of this work. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Dutch have brought out with them 
many of their ideas in regard to house- 
keeping. In the hotels one finds the 
characteristic large Dutch beds, which 
would seem to be very inappropriate 
and out of place in the Tropics. 

We reached Java the first of the 
year, or about the middle of the rainy 
season. The rains come regularly every 
day, starting usually about twelve 
o’clock and lasting for two or three 
hours. The people rest or sleep during 
this period and become active again 
about half-past four o’clock. Then they 
begin to come in from the outlying dis- 
tricts, bringing fruits and vegetables of 
various kinds, all of which are sold at 
ridiculously low figures. Mangoes are 
abundant, but were out of season at the 
time we were on the island. Mango- 
steens, said to be the queen of all trop- 
ical fruits, were being sold everywhere 
by native boys. This fruit is about the 
size of a common walnut with the hull 
on. The outer husk is of a _ purple 
color, about half an inch thick, and when 
it is cut and pulled apart the inner flesh 
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is exposed. This is of a clear, almost 
crystalline whiteness, and has a deli- 
cious, sprightly taste. Another fruit, 
the doekoe, is collected and sold in 
great numbers for a few cents a quart. 
This fruit is smaller than the mango- 
steen and has a thin outer husk, which 
is easily peeled away, exposing the deli- 
cate whitish flesh, which has a_ taste 
like lemon ice with a dash of bitter al- 
monds in it. There is another fruit 
which is very abundant on the island 
and is used very extensively by the 
natives, but because of its very pun- 
gent and strong odor it is not, as a rule, 
admitted to polite society. It is very 
seldom allowed in the European hotels. 
This fruit is known as the durian. It 
somewhat resembles a large pineapple, 
and when cut is found to be made up of 
good-sized cells containing a custard- 
like flesh. The odor is very rank and 
strong, and the taste is said to be 
something like that of a rather sweet 
custard flavored with onions. 


A few days were spent at Batavia, 
studying the fruits and other crops of 
the vicinity, and then we left for the 
real point of interest in the island, 
Buitenzorg, at which place is located 
the wonderful botanical garden known 
the world over. Buitenzorg is about one 
thousand feet higher than Batavia, but 
even this slight elevation is refreshing 
after a short stay in the lowlands. It 
takes over an hour and a half to reach 
Buitenzorg by train from Batavia. 
The trip is made through a most won- 
derfully interesting country. Tropical 
vegetation of the rankest kind is seen 
on all sides. Everywhere may be ob- 
served the rice fields, or rice paddies as 
they are called, the little gardens con- 
taining many kinds of “mannihots,” 
plantains, bananas, Chinese cabbages, 
Chinese radishes, and many kinds of 
salad plants. Buitenzorg is reached late 
in the afternoon, as a rule, so that full 
opportunity of seeing the wonderful 
country is not given before nightfall. 
When daylight comes, one has a won- 
derful vision of perhaps the most beau- 
tiful region in the world. At least 
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many who have visited the place seem 
to be of this opinion. All around are 
tiers of mountains, clothed to the very 
top with the most gorgeous tropical 
vegetation. Standing as a monarch 
among these mountains is the extinct 
voleano Salak. One stands in the 
portico of the hotel, and, looking off 
across the tropical forests, sees Salak 
in the distance over twelve or fifteen 
miles away. At one’s very feet is a beau- 
tiful, crystal, tropical river, lined on 
either side with a great variety of 
tropical vegetation. Snuggling under 
this vegetation may be seen here and 
there the roofs of picturesque litte 
houses of the natives. Usually twice a 
day the mountain stream is filled with 
natives bathing. 

As a rule the mornings are extremely 
hot, and about eleven o’clock vapors 
begin to collect around the apex of 
Salak. By noon these vapors have 
formed an encircling ring, and by one 
or two o’clock the entire top of the 
mountain is obscured by heavy, dense, 
threatening clouds. Soon a rumble of 
thunder may be heard, and in a short 
time the storm starts on its journey 
across the valley toward the town. The 
rain lasts for two or three hours, and 
then the clouds break away and as a re- 
sult most wonderful sunsets follow. 
Looking out from the hotel portico, one 
faces the west and the gorgeous sunsets. 
All the colors of the rainbow are re- 
flected upon the clouds, and so alto- 
gether it is a most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring sight. This same formation of 
clouds, followed by rain, takes place 
every day regularly for several weeks. 


“Every morning at sunrise the little 
men come out of their fragile toy 
houses, stretch their arms to the sky, 
yawn, and then take a swim in the 
river. After this they gather in the 
dewy shade to eat their morning curry 
and rice from plantain leaf plates. 
Then breakfast dishes and cooking 
utensils are held in the swift flowing 
stream and the little community turns 
again to its daily vocations. The men 
go away to work or sit hammering and 
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hewing with implements strangely like 
those of Japan, and held, in every in- 
stance, in the Japanese way. The women 
pound and switch clothing to and fro in 
the stream, or spread it out on the 
bank to dry; and the happy, brown 
children, in nature’s dress, roll and play 
under the trees, or spring, like young 
frogs, in and out of the stream.” 

The famous botanical garden at 
Buitenzorg was founded in 1817, and is 
the great show place of all that part of 
the world. When it is understood that 





or bureaus handling different lines of 
work, with demonstrations and experi- 
ments in various parts of the Dutch East 
Indian possessions, devoting special at- 
tention to sugar, rice, tobacco, and cof- 
fee. I was told that the Government 
was spending about three and one-half 
million dollars a year in the conduct of 
agricultural work on the island. 

The island of Java is not much larger 
that that of Cuba, and supports a pop- 
ulation of about thirty million. It is 
extremely mountainous and rough, and 
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An afternoon tea party 


it rains on an average of 219 days in 
the year in this region, and that the 
climate is more like a steaming green- 
house than anything else, one can un- 
derstand why the vegetation is so rank. 
The Dutch Government has spent a 
large amount of money on this garden 
and has every reason to be proud of it. 
In the early days it was distinctly a 
botanical garden, but more recently it 
has been made the central feature for 
the development of a real department 
of agriculture, organized and conducted 
very much like our own federal de- 
partment. There are different divisions 


- 


therefore the agricultural work is lim- 
ited to the available tillable land. The 
area actually in tilled land is about thir- 
teen million acres, about two million 
acres less than is cultivated in the State 
of New York. The largest acreage is in 
rice, of which the latest records indi- 
cate over six million acres. Java is 
peculiarly rich, however, in a great va- 
riety of crops, such as cotton, maize, in- 
digo, cinchona, and rubber. All these 
crops together aggregate another six 
million acres. There is about half a 
million acres each of sugar cane and 
tobacco. 
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Life is extremely easy on the island, 
and therefore the natives are not in- 
clined to work very hard. The average 
wage is about twenty or twenty-two 
cents a day, and in two days a native 
can earn sufficient, with what he can get 
without cost from the roadsides and the 
jungle, to live for a week or more in 
perfect contentment. Clothes cost lit- 
tle or nothing, and shoes are not worn. 
In going about through the botanical 
garden, one is impressed with the ease 
with which plants are propagated. It 
is not uncommon to see many species of 
dracaenas and rubber plants propagated 
directly in the open by merely ringing 
the branches and tying around the 
ringed places some sphagnum moss or 
other absorbent material that will 
hold the moisture until new roots are 
formed. These are formed in a com- 
paratively short time, when the branches 
are cut off and a new plant is the re- 
sult. All this kind of work in our 
country must be done in special green- 
houses, and frequently in special prop- 
agating cases in special greenhouses. 
One accustomed to cooler regions can- 
not very long stand the tremendous 
strain of the steaming, humid climate at 
Buitenzorg. Hence, after visiting the 
laboratories and spending some time in 
the gardens, we went farther into the 
interior of the island in order to get 
out of the heat. Soekaboemi seemed to 
be the ideal place for a study of matters 
of botanic and agricultural interest, as 
well as to obtain some relief from the 
extreme temperatures of the lower val- 
leys. Soekaboemi is a small town lo- 
cated several hours’ journey from Bui- 
tenzorg, at an elevation of about two 
thousand feet. Here the nights are com- 
paratively cool, while the days are not 
unbearably hot. There is the same 
amount of rain, however, every day, but 
the vegetation is not so tropical. The 
cultivated vegetation, as a matter of 





fact, is interesting in that it consists of 
many of the things grown in our own 
country. Although it was the second 
week in January, roses, dahlias, fuchsias, 
geraniums, begonias, and pansies were 
all in magnificent growth and showing 
wonderful bloom. One can hardly 
realize that begonias would reach such 
growth and show such magnificent 
bloom as they do in this region out of 
doors. The dahlias were exceptionally 
fine, and the roses were equal to any 
of those grown under the most careful 
conditions in greenhouses. 

Here again the horticulturist or bot- 
anist has a most unusual opportunity 
and advantage in the way of propagating 
plants. One day we found a man put- 
ting out what we supposed to be fence 
posts. They were real posts about 
eight feet long and six inches in di- 
ameter. He was digging holes and 
tamping the supposed posts into the 
holes. On inquiry, however, we were 
informed that he was planting trees and 
that the supposed posts would in a few 
years become trees. As evidence of the 
truth of the statement, our informant 
pointed to a row of trees in the near 
distance which, he stated, were planted 
twenty years before. The trees were 
fifty or sixty feet high. Many common 
plants, such as dracaenas, crotons, and 
the like, are readily propagated by cut- 
ting up the parent plants and putting the 
cuttings directly in the ground. 

As in all thickly populated oriental 
countries, livestock is scarce on the 
island. This is not true of poultry, how- 
ever, for chickens of many breeds are 
seen everywhere. As a matter of fact, 
in all these out-of-the-way places where 
nearly everything else is strange and 
new, Old Biddy is just the same old 
fowl, looks the same, cackles the same, 
and makes just as much ado over her 
chicks, as does her sister on the other 
side of the world. 


Repeat tn see 
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Rural Credits ; 


BY HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, United States Secretary of Agriculture 


culture, up to the middle of 1913, had 

no funds for the work of investigat- 
ing rural credits and, so far as I know, 
very little definite study was made of 
farm finance in this country until this 
time. In that year, a small fund en- 
abled us to begin making some studies. 
At that time, too, a commission was ap- 
pointed to study conditions abroad, and 
it seemed especially important to study 
the conditions in this country. Then 
Congress gave additional funds and a 
force of men, with Dr. Thompson, of 
Minnesota, was placed in charge of the 
investigation. 


Te Federal Department of Agri- 


Since that time, they have covered the 
field of rural finance in the United 
States; they have examined state laws 
to see what limitations, if any, there 
were on the formation of credit unions. 
They have investigated the activities 
and functions of banks, of insurance 
companies, and of mortgage companies 
in the field of farm-mortgage credit; 
and they have attempted to get re- 
liable data as to the volume of loans 
through these various agencies, and 
the terms on which the loans were 
made, including the rate of interest 
and commissions. They have also un- 
dertaken a study of the relation to the 
farmer of those who made advances— 
the merchants and landlords. They 
have gone further than that, and have 
asked themselves the question, “How 
far can specific financial legislation 
solve the problems involved, and to 
what extent must reliance be placed 
on broader, more fundamental agencies 
and forces?”. They have advised with 
many indivduals and groups of indi- 
viduals, and have consulted in some in- 
stances, by request, with state authori- 
ties concerning the directions which 
their efforts should take. They have 
issued information in the form of bul- 


letins, press notices, and an extensive 
correspondence. Their studies have 
covered not only the personal credits 
but also the land-mortgage side of the 
matter. This, in general terms, has 
been the direction of the effort and the 
scope of inquiry. 

As the result of an experiment con- 
ducted in the Middle West in land- 
mortgage banking, farmers have suc- 
ceeded in securing money at one or 
two per cent lower rates than those se- 
cured by other people in the same 
community, and there are other in- 
stances of a similar kind. In one com- 
munity, a bank has had associated 
with it a farm adviser. He gives the 
bank information as to the undertak- 
ings of farmers in the community, 
whether they are likely to be success- 
ful, and the ability of the farmer to 
undertake the enterprise. The banker, 
not being an agricultural expert, can 
not form a satisfactory judgment, but 
when this farm adviser recommends 
the enterprise, the banker, in a con- 
structive and sympathetic way, under- 
takes to aid it. 


A Possible Solution 

While I have thought a great deal 
about this matter of personal credits, 
there are many phases of it on which I 
suppose no one has final opinions; and 
I do not pretend to have final opinions 
on some of them. For example, I do 
not see how any specific piece of Fed- 
eral financial legislation could furnish 
a partial solution for the personal 
credits problem, unless perhaps it be 
one; and that solution might be the 
establishment of branch banks. Bear 
in mind that I am speaking of specific 
financial legislation and of the Federal 
Government. 

One defect in this country, as I 
think any student in agriculture will 
recognize, is that banking machinery, 


*This is an abstract of a statement made by Secretary Houston before members of 
the Joint Committee on Rural Credits, Congress of the United States.—Ed. 































































especially the national banking ma- 
chinery, is not sufficiently in touch 
with the farmer. The rural population 
is scattered and that is, in itself, an 
inherent difficulty, as we all recognize. 
One of tne essential needs of agri- 
culture is t» inject business into it, 
and hen to provide machinery that 
shall ve.ch the farmer intimately and 
assist him in placing his operations on a 
business basis. The managers. of 
banks should know the farmers in their 
community, and the character of their 
sceurity; should be in sympathetic touch 
with them, and should assist them in 
placing their securities before the banks 
and before a wide community in a re- 
sponsible and reilable way. 

The national banks have a _ mini- 
mum capital of $25,000. The state 
banks may have a smaller capital and 
they exist in some communities where 
the national banks can not exist. As 
yet, they have not come into the fed- 
eral reserve system in considerable 
numbers. The discounting facilities 
of that system are not fully available, 
therefore, for those who are in touch 
with only the smaller banks. I recog- 
nize the difficulties of providing for 
national banks with small capital. The 
overhead charges are heavy, and some 
small banks give this fact as one of 
the reasons why their rate of interest 
must be high. I do not know how to 
remedy this defect, if it seems unwise 
to lower the capital stock of national 
banks, unless a national bank in a 
given district where no national bank 
exists be permitted to establish branches. 

A congressional district might be 
taken as the area. I say “in a given 
district” because I recognize the dif- 
ficulty of permitting national banks 
to establish branches anywhere. It is 
conceivable that, in communities not 
now served, a large bank might have 
agencies which would establish more 
intimate touch with farmers and give 
their paper more fully the advantage 
of the rediscount privilege. This is the 
only piece of federal financial legisla- 
tion I can think of which might aid in 
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the solution of the personal credits 
problem. 


Problem Belongs to the States 

So far as financial legislation goes, 
the problem is primarily one for the 
states. The enactment of laws in the 
several states providing for the forma- 
tion of personal-credit unions, aad to 
encourage their formation, would be 
desirable. The six states which have 
passed laws relating to such unions are: 
Massachusetts, Texas, Wisconsin, New 
York, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina. They are called co-operative credit 
unions in Wisconsin and credit unions 
in the other five states. However, these 
laws appear, in the main, to be better 
models for credit associations for ur- 
ban workers than for farmers. They 
do not provide three things which are 
necessary to make them better instru- 
ments for farmers: In the first place, 
they provide only for organizations 
with capital stock, yet such associations 
should be permitted with or without 
capital stock, because farmers’ enter- 
prises are seasonal, the turnover is sea- 
sonal, and it is difficult at times for the 
farmers to get capital to subscribe; in 
the second place, I believe that all of 
them provide only for loans to indi- 
vidual farmers, yet I can see no reason 
why they should not permit collective 
loans for collective purposes; in the 
third place, they limit deposits to mem- 
bers though I know of no good reasons 
why they should not permit deposits 
from outsiders. 

If such laws, wisely drawn, were in 
operation, I believe that associations 
would be formed by farmers who are 
mutually agreeable to one another, who 
possess a foundation of trustworthi- 
ness and character, good farming abil- 
ity, and collateral—it might be small— 
and that they would be able to secure 
capital at lower rates. Branches per- 
mitted to national banks so as to bring 
them closer to the rediscount privilege 
would, I believe, be helpful agencies. 
Their security would be available for 
purchase by state banks. The _ par- 
ticular thing that would be lacking in 
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that case would be the rediscount privi- 
lege of the Federal Reserve System. 
The men I have in mind in making 
these statements are men whose opera- 
tions are on a small scale, who do not 
know much about such things, and 
whose case does not in most cases re- 
ceive the affirmative attention and 
sympathy of the banker. I think if 
such organizations were formed, these 
particular defects would be removed. 


The Man Who Most Needs Help 


Many of the people, however, who 
are in the minds of most of us when 
we are thinking of this problem, and 
who really present an acute situation 
are not people who have well established 
characters which commend them to lend- 
ers of money. These too frequently 
have little or no collateral and are not 
good farmers. Some of them may be 
fairly good farmers, but not good busi- 
ness men; and too often at the close 
of the year’s operations, they have 
little or nothing left over and move 
on to some other community. There 
are in the section of the country where 
the problem is more acute—in the 
South—three classes of tenants in near- 
ly equal numbers. The first class is 
composed of men who are enterprising, 
good farmers, men of industry, in the 
process of becoming farm owners; 
these have very little more difficulty in 
their financial problems than the 
smaller farm owners. There is a second 
class of tenants who are fairly good 
farmers, who can produce things fairly 
well but have little business ability, 
less marketing abilty, and just about 
maintain their position. Then there is 
a third class of tenants whose stand- 
ard of living is low, whose producing 
ability is very inferior, who usually get 
the less satisfactory land, are in the 
hands of the exacting landlord or mer- 
chant; and perhaps make a failure of it 
and move every two or three years. 
This class excites our interest and our 
sympathy; but I do not see how any 
financial arrangement is going to reach 
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it immediately . I think the great thing 
we must do for this class is the things 
we are trying to do for all classes, but 
must do for it with peculiar zeal. The 
solution of the financial difficulties of 
this class of society is an educational 
solution, involving better schools, better 
health arrangements, better methods of 
farming, better marketing, and greater 
sympathy and constructive aid from the 
merchant, from the business man, and 
from the banker. 


What the Banker Should Do 


I think if we could induce bankers 
and the merchants in the town and 
city peculiarly dependent on the rural 
districts to do more than they have 
done, to realize that the salvation of 
their communities depends on the de- 
velopment of the back country, to see 
that from a purely selfish point of view, 
it would be very much better for them 
and their communities to receive smaller 
margins of profit on a greater volume 
of business and to place their organiz- 
ing ability at the disposal of the far- 
mers, a good part of the problem would 
be solved. In this, as in all other di- 
rections, we must recognize that com- 
munities and the individuals must do a 
larger part of the work. 

General legislation, in addition to 
financial legislation, will help solve this 
rural credits problem. We already 
have many agencies which are helping 
to solve it. All the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the land-grant 
colleges, of the state departments of 
agriculture, and of the better farmers 
are aiding. These agencies are bring- 
ing about a more profitable agriculture 
and better distribution, and are essen- 
tial for the solution of the whole rural 
credits problem. In fact, for the poorer 
farmers, this personal credit problem 
will be solved in part through existing 
public and private agencies, supple- 
mented by legislation such as I have 
indicated. But those other classes men- 
tioned would be greatly benefited by 
State Laws to encourage credit unions. 





Potatoes on Muck Soils in Washington 


County 


BY H. B. DALY, ‘14, Hudson Valley, New York 


T THE OUTSET, I want to make it 
Ace: that I am writing this article 

with reference to our immediate 
section, considering the conditions and 
facilities as they affect us, and dealing 
with muck soils, which are not as a 
rule adapted to potatoes. This article 
should not be misconstrued as repre- 
senting the general potato industry of 
Washington County. 


We make a specialty of growing seed 
potatoes—planting annually  seventy- 
five acres, and harvesting for the last 
ten years an average of 10,000 bushels 
per year. This season, having pur- 
chased more land, we expect to plant 
100 acres. As a matter of interest, let 
me add here that this spring muck land 
in our locality sold at $400.00 per acre. 

Our farm is situated in that portion 
of Washington County known as the 
Champlain Valley, where generations 


ago an abundance of peat and muck 
soils were formed and made fertile by 


the decay of plant life. Here, year 
after year, on 700 acres of this muck 
soil, in defiance of all the laws of mod- 
ern tillage regarding rotation of crops, 
potatoes are raised. Eventually the 
so:l1 may deteriorate and refuse to grow 
the tubers but until that time comes we 
shall continue to grow them, trusting 
that the manures and fertilizers used 
will maintain fertility. At present, 
however, with the yields well above 
the average of the State, the soil seems 
to be in good condition. 

I shall state rather briefly our method 
of planting, harvesting and marketing 
the crop. Our fields are divided into 
lots of from three to six acres for 
drainage purposes. The lots are sep- 
arated by ditches which vary from four 
to five feet in depth and from three to 
four feet in width. In the spring 
these ditches are of great importance, 
carrying away rather quickly the ex- 


cess water formed from the spring 
thaws and at the same time drying out 
the soil and hastening the planting sea- 
son. 

On the fields where manure is used it 
is drawn during the winter or spring 
and spread with a manure spreader, if 
possible, at the rate of about twelve 
tons to the acre. This is plowed under 
to a depth of six or eight inches. The 
ground as a rule is very easily worked, 
there being few bogs and no sod to 
contend with. One man and a team can 
usually plow two and one-half acres per 
day. The ground is harrowed once or 
twice with a light, spikec tooth drag. 
This puts the soil in a loose, mellow con- 
dition, after which it is marked both 
ways, or in the check system as we call 
it, the marks being thirty-four inches 
apart. 


Before planting we treat our seed 
with a formalin solution in order to 
prevent Common Scab and other dis- 
eases. For this purpose we make use of 
a water tight, flat bottom boat having a 
capacity of thirty bushels. The seed 
are run over a screen into the boat and 
sufficient formalin solution added to 
completely cover the potatoes. We al- 
low them to soak fully two hours, after 
which they are shoveled into baskets by 
means of a wire scoop, and spread on 
a barn floor to dry. One ought not to 
spread the potatoes in the open to dry 
after treating, as the hot rays of the 
sun are liable to cause black spots on the 
tubers, making them unsafe to use for 
seed purposes. 


After drying, if the treatment has 
been given early enough, the seed re- 
main on the barn floor in order to 
sprout. The short, thick sprouts thus 
formed are not easily broken when 
hand planted, and the seed piece has the 
advantage of a good start when placed 
in the ground. The seed are cut care- 
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fully, by men who understand cutting, 
into good sized pieces with about two 
eyes on each piece. If the “cuts” have 
to stand long before being used, we 
dust them with the loose, dry muck 
which tends to prevent the moisture 
from escaping and the seed from wilting. 


A Yield of 300 Bushels to the Acre 


Years to 


As a rule we obtain better results by 
planting the seed immediately after 
cutting. 

Planting begins about the tenth of 
May, the check system being used for 
the most part. The seed are dropped 
at the intersection of the marks and 
stepped on. This forces the seed piece 
down about two inches and the loose 
dirt falls over it. Commercial fertilizer 
is then distributed around each hill by 
a special distributing machine, to the 
extent of 400 to 500 pounds per acre. 
If, however, manure has been spread on 
the field, no commercial fertilizer is 
used. A dise coverer does the covering, 
but if the ground is dry and in good con- 
dition, a plank does the work fully as 
well, covering five rows at a time. 

On twenty-five or thirty acres of our 
heavier soils we can use a planting ma- 
chine to advantage, but the deep muck 
soils when planted in drills give smaller 
yields and smaller tubers than when 
the check system is used. I do not know 
just why this is. It may possibly be 
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due to the lack of sufficient plant food 
in the soil, or to the difference in cul- 
tivation when planted in drills. I be- 


lieve, however, that it is due to the fact 
that, on account of there being such an 
abundance of humus and nitrogen in 
our soils, when the seed are planted 


on a Muck Soil Planted 40 Consecutive 


Potatoes 


closely together, as in drills, there is 
produced a strong vegetative growth of 
tops at the expense of the tubers. Our 
muck soils contain, by actual test 2.57 
per cent nitrogen. This spring pro- 
fessors from the State College of Agri- 
culture are co-operating with us in some 
experiments with fertilizers, seed selec- 
tion and drainage. We shall at the 
same time work on the drill system prob- 
lem. Suffice it to say that we shall con- 
tinue to use the check system as giving 
better yields until a more profitable 
method is established. 

Spraying is not practiced as much as 
it should be in our locality. This is be- 
cause our fields are so small and the 
rows so short, that it is a question with 
us whether it pays to run a heavy two 
horse sprayer back and forth through 
a field, as turning so often causes con- 
siderable injury, and tears out many 
plants. Last summer our land was so 
wet that spraying machines could not 
be used. To control the potato and fiea 
beetles we used very successfully a 
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light, one horse, six row dusting ma- 
chine. This machine was similar to the 
one used by the Cornell experimenters 
last season in connection with their 
successful experiments on dusting ap- 
ples. 

We begin harvesting our crop about 
September 5. A machine is used as 
much as possible but on some fields, if 
the season has been wet and drainage 
poor, the machine sinks deep into the 
ground and becomes useless, as the pota- 
toes and soil can not be separated under 
such conditions. In this case digging is 
done by hand. We practice hill selec- 
tion during the digging season, picking 
out good hills having a uniform type 
of tubers, and planting them on a sep- 
arate breeding plot the following year. 
Every potato seed grower should select 
his seed. I agree with Mr. Daniel Dean 
of Nichols, New York, who says: “The 
expense of time and trouble necessary 
for hill selection is very small and the 
profits very large. Not only is the 
yield greatly increased but the price is 
also better for improved appearance 
and quality.” 


After the tubers are dug and allowed 
to dry they are packed into bushel bas- 
kets, placed in rows across the field, 
loaded into wagons, and drawn to the 


storehouses along the Barge Canal. 
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When the harvesting is completed the 
potatoes are taken from the store- 
houses, run over a screen, and dumped 
loosely into canal boats. The boats 
have a carrying capacity of about 6000 
bushels. When loaded they are towed 
down to New York City and docked for 
the winter in the East River near the 
foot of Broadway. From here the 
seed are sold. We grow three varieties 
for the New York market. One is the 
Peerless Junior, a late potato, which is 
sold the latter part of December and 
shipped to Cuba for the Cuban seed 
trade. In the Spring, generally the 
latter part of March, the other two 
varieties, the Irish Cobbler, an early 
potato, and the Giant, a late one, are 
sold. The Cobblers go to the Long 
Island seed trade, while the Giants are 
taken by the exchanges in New Jersey. 

The potato industry in our locality 
has become a well established one. In a 
short time we will undoubtedly be able 
to improve our methods both as to selec- 
tion and spraying. As it is, however, 
the tubers grown in this section are al- 
ways in good demand, bringing full 
market prices, and the seed from our 
muck soils when planted in warmer 
climates give yields comparing favorably 
with seed from any other section of the 
country. 


Baskets in Rows Ready to be Loaded 





Cost of a College Course for Women 


BY EDITH CUTHBERT FLEMING 


Assistant in Home Economies, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


The question of living expenses at 
Cornell is one that interests many pro- 
spective students. Frequent inquiries 
are made of former students in an at- 
tempt to gain information on this sub- 
The question can be answered 
only in a general way, because of the 
existence of such contributory factors 
as the natural or acquired tastes of the 
individual, the amount of laboratory 
fees involved in the courses chosen, the 
payment or non-payment of tuition, and 
railroad fares for holiday seasons. 

The data collected for this article 
have been contributed by several stu- 
dents in Home Economics and were 
taken from their expense accounts for 
the year 1914-15. The following is a 
statement of a freshman of that year 
and is fairly representative: 


ject. 


Board 

Lodging 

Laundry 

Fees and dues 

Books 

Transportation, including street 
car fare 

Clothing 

Medicine and toilet articles ____ 

Outside interests 

Sundries 

RN I ses te 

Stationery and stamps 


$180.00 


$513.40 


Board, lodging and laundry are _ in- 
cluded in the charge of $310 made by 
the University residential halls for the 
college year. A common means of de- 
creasing this cost is by renting rooms 
outside the halls at a slightly decreased 
rate. It is, however, the present policy 
of the University to allow women stu- 
dents to live in organized houses only 
because of lack of accommodation in 
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the halls, so that a decrease in rent is 
not usually possible. Students living in 
such houses may, however, slightly re- 
duce the cost of board by arranging to 
prepare their breakfasts individually or 
in groups, and to take other meals at 
the cafeterias. Co-operative housekeep- 
ing is another means of cutting down 
expenses. This has been successfully 
carried out by groups of students who 
have thus been able to reduce expenses 
to a marked degree. In such a system 
there is opportunity to make use of 
supplies received from home if the stu- 
dents live in the vicinity of Ithaca. In 
all cases, however, care should be taken 
to give the student credit for the value 
of supplies thus contributed. In this 
type of living, laundry may be done by 
the students if suitable arrangements 
can be made with the landlord, or it may 
be sent home. 

Fees and dues are increased $100 in 
the College of Agriculture for students 
who are non-residents of New York 
State. The total of these items varies 
each year according to the courses 
chosen. 

The cost of clothing in the accounts 
studied was small because of the fact 
that it was purchased chiefly during the 
vacations, so that the account books in- 
cluded only minor charges. It will be 
readily understood that the actual 
charge for this item varies greatly. 

The amount spent for medicine and 
toilet articles also varies, but the aver- 
age was low in the records studied. This 
is, perhaps, evidence that the standard 
of health is high and that other sup- 
plies included in this heading were 
brought from home. 

“Outside interests” includes amuse- 
ments, and possibly gifts and donations 
to various organizations which every 
year require support. 
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“Spreads” takes into consideration 
expenditures for picnics, dormitory 
suppers, and refreshments in general. 

The consideration of such data as 
the above makes apparent the diffi- 
culty of obtaining absolutely accurate 
records of expenses. The ideal to be 
attained is that each student shall re- 
cord all expenditures made for her by 
her family and others, as well as 
those made from her allowance. In this 
way the keeping of such accounts will 
be of economic value to her in the 
future. 

Among the factors that tend to re- 
duce the cost of living at Cornell, the 
most important is the ability to earn 
money while carrying on college work. 
It is possible that in the past young 
women have laid too much stress on this, 
with the result that students who have 
just graduated from high school come 
to college with wrong’ impressions 
regarding the ease with which they 
may find positions. It is of great im- 
portance that a student who contem- 
plates doing ‘‘outside work’—that is, 
remunerative work—shall possess a 
strong constitution and the ability to do 
the type of work she undertakes. The 
lack of either or both of these qualifica- 
tions has greatly decreased the benefit 
derived by many girls from this college 
work. The types of remunerative work 
in which women at Cornell have usually 
engaged are: 


1. Dormitory positions of waitress, 
telephone operator, and substitute for 
the bell boy during the late hours. 

2. Positions in the homes of fac- 
ulty members where assistance is 
given with housework or in caring for 
children. In such cases a student may 
live with the family and receive board 
and lodging in return for four hours of 
work daily, or she may be engaged for 
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certain hours at fifteen or twenty cents 
an hour and live elsewhere. 

3. Cafeteria positions such as cash- 
ier, or those involving service of food 
to patrons. 

4. Skilled personal service of var- 
ious kinds, arrangement for which may 
be made in the dormitories. 

5. The sale of supplies on commis- 
sion or otherwise, arrangement for which 
may be made only with dormitory of- 
ficials. This is an opportunity that is 
open to only a few students each year. 

6. Office work such as typewriting 
for the faculty, which may be done dur- 
ing office hours or which may be taken 
to one’s room; typewriting for students 
or others; and occasional work such as 
addressing envelopes. 

In general, the type of outside work 
most satisfactory to both the student 
and her employer is that for which 
there are definite hours of service. On 
her part the student must possess apti- 
tude for the work and, in the case of 
work requiring previous training she 
should possess skill. Typewriting, pref- 
erably with stenography, offers a special 
opportunity in that the remuneration is 
higher than for other types of work. If 
a prospective student plans to do this 
work, she must, however, be more pro- 
ficient than is the average high school 
graduate, and though she may have this 
proficiency it is not advisable for her to 
enter college without sufficient money 
to cover the greater part of her first 
year’s expenses. 

It is the opinion of many university 
students, as well as of many members of 
the faculty, that at least a year of train- 
ing in some branch of work is advisable 
between high school and college. The 


necessity for such a course is readily 
understood in the case of a student who 
must earn part of her college expenses. 


The Students Association 


Mi of the readers of the Country- 


man know what are the purposes 

and accomplishments of the Stu- 
dents’ Association but for the benefit of 
those who do not know the following 
definition is given. The Students’ As- 
sociation is an organization through 
which any former student of the College 
of Agriculture may show his loyalty and 
gratitude by active work for the College. 
Anyone doubting this statement should 
write to the Secretary for something 
definite to do. The annual dues are one 
dollar. 

Does a need exist for graduate inter- 
est in the College? A strong alumni or- 
ganization is especially great in the case 
of the College of Agriculture because it 
attempts to touch every community in 
the State. Former students may serve 
as connecting links between the College 
and their community. As individuals or 
as a body our graduates may by com- 
munity work demonstrate what the Col- 


lege means and thus give the College a 
greater leverage on any particular com- 
munity and they may co-operate directly 


with the College in its extension ex- 
perimental and teaching work. 

This year the Association is attempt- 
ing to secure the co-operation of a large 
number of former students through what 
is known as the Project Plan of County 
Organization. The advantages of county 
organizations are: (1) that such an 
organization can meet at least once a 
year and can do community work; (2) 
a county organization can effectively 
further the extension work of the Col- 
lege and the farm bureaus (8) a com- 
plete, up-to-date directory of former 
students in each county may be kept 
which will be of great value to the Col- 
lege. In order that county associations 
may be more than a name, it is planned 
that each association at its annual meet- 
ing shall decide on a project for the en- 
suing year. When this plan is carried 
out each county organization in the 
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State will be accomplishing some definite 
piece of work each year. 

A list of possible projects is given 
which may suggest the kind of work your 
county organization should take up. 

1. Co-operating with the extension 
schools in your county. 

2. Taking definite steps to encourage 
attendance at Farmers’ Week. 

3. Following out a definite plan to 
connect up the granges of your county 
with the Extension Department of the 
College. 

4. Offering scholarships to aid boys 
and girls of the county to take a course 
in agriculture at Cornell University. 

5. Conducting a Students’ Associa- 
tion membership campaign. 

6. Co-operating in a definite way with 
the farm bureau. 

7. Promoting plans for a 
bureau where there is none. 

8. Promoting high school courses in 
agriculture. 

9. Assisting in making agricultural 
fairs (county, town and state) of great- 
est educational and commercial value. 

10. Holding field demonstration meet- 
ings each year on the farms of members. 

Such organizations can accomplish 
things for a county that can be accom- 
plished in no other way. Every former 
student can do something if he will. 

Next Farmers’ Week the Association 
plans to have one evening set aside for 
The plans for this 
banquet are not complete but it will be 
the largest and best of its kind ever 
held. The Committee plans to make this 
banquet a feature of next Farmers’ 
Week and hopes it may become an an- 
nual affair. 

No student should leave Ithaca with- 
out becoming a member of this associa- 
tion. If you keep in touch with the Col- 
lege both parties benefit. 

By F. W. LATHROP, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Birds and Their Relation to Agriculture 


By ARTHUR A. ALLEN 


Assistant Professor of Ornithology, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


has grown up in this country a 

widespread interest in birds. Bird 
clubs and societies for the study and 
protection of birds have been formed 
in hundreds of cities and towns, 
and thousands of people are making 
early morning trips to learn’ the 
birds and their ways. New laws for 
the protection of birds have _ been 
agitated in nearly every state of the 
Union and have been passed by the 
Federal government; new bird books 
have been written, new bird magazines 
have been launched, and periodicals and 
newspapers all over the country have 
taken up the cry until one begins to 
wonder if the bird has not suddenly 
developed into a popular fad that will 
eventually follow the Teddy Bear and 
the Kewpie into obscurity. One begins 
to wonder if the natural interest in wild 
life which is normal to all human beings, 
has not in this case, been played upon 
by sentimentalism until the birds are 
receiving undue attention. 

It was not many years ago that every- 
one believed the saying, “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” and the 
only vaiue ascribed to any bird was to 
its flesh on the table or its feathers on 
the hat. But today we read “A bird in 
the bush is worth ten on the hat” and 
other epigrams expressive of the prin- 
ciple of conserving our living birds. 
If this principle is based upon sentiment 
alone, if the bird lover is a faddist and 
the bird student a deluded scientist, it 
is time the phantom were exposed. If 
on the other hand, there lies beneath 
this interest in birds the solid founda- 
tions of science and truth, if the pop- 
ular acclaim is but an expression of the 
value of birds and the interest which 
they bring into our lives, if the sentimen- 
talism is but the method of a few in- 
dividuals in expressing themselves, it is 


D URING the past few years there 


better that we should listen before con- 
demning, lest more of our birds meet 
the fate of the passenger pigeon, the 
Carolina parroquet, the heath hen, the 
great auk, the Labrador duck and num- 
bers of our shore birds. 

Fortunately the history of ornithology 
and of bird study has been well re- 
corded and we can see just what excava- 
tions have been made, what foundations 
laid, and what superstructure added to 
make the edifice what it is today. We 
can follow the struggles of Wilson and 
Audubon in laying the foundations of 
American ornithology and the painstak- 
ing work of later scientists making pos- 
sible the economic studies that have 
characterized the past thirty years; 
studies by which we have come to a true 
realization of the part birds play in suc- 
cessful agriculture. Much of this work 
has been done by the United States Bio- 
logical Survey in their thorough studies 
of the food of birds, and we can now see 
how popular interest has increased co- 
ordinately with the announcement of 
their discoveries and the simplification 
of the study of birds by the publishing 
of less technical and better illustrated 
texts. The present widespread interest 
in birds is therefore the fruit of a large 
number of scientists and educators in- 
terested in the conservation of one of 
our great natural resources. 

It has been repeatedly shown that the 
birds are nature’s guards, appointed to 
keep the wonderfully prolific insects 
from over-running the earth; that al- 
though it is possible with sufficient out- 
put of time, labor and expense to keep 
the farm in profitable condition by 
means of poison sprays, still the whole 
world is not a garden and human in- 
genuity will never devise means of 
spraying the fields or trapping the forest 
insects. 

Five hundred species of insects prey 
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upon the oak trees alone, any one of 
which, if left uncontrolled, would de- 
stroy the trees. Indeed it was dis- 
covered when experiments were being 
carried on in Massachusetts with the 
raising of the American silkworm, that 
few oak trees would be large enough 
to bring to maturity the brood from 
even a single moth. Fortunately for 
our trees, however, it was discovered at 
the same time, that in a state of nature, 
at least 90 per cent of the caterpillars 
are destroyed by birds. 

In Dakota when the first attempts 
were made to grow trees in the prairie 
districts, it was found almost im- 
possible because of the ravages of 
caterpillars. At that time there were 
no arboreal birds inhabiting those parts. 
Today, tree-frequenting birds have in- 
creased their range to include this ter- 


- 


A cherry tree in | 


midsummer showing | 
the work of tent cater- | 
pillars in devastating | 
the foliage. This pest | 
is controlled to a great | 
extent by the few cuck- | 


oos and orioles in sum- | 


mer and chickadees in | 


winter. 


ritory and there is no further difficulty. 

But even where birds are established 
it sometimes happens that an insect es- 
capes the control of its natural enemies 
and there occurs the well known de- 
struction by gypsy and_ brown-tail 
moths, canker worms, tussock moths 
and elm-leaf beetles. But during these 
devastations it has been’ repeatedly 
noticed that the outbreaks have always 
started in cities or areas remarkably 
barren in bird life and that spots to 
which birds have been attracted have 
suffered the least. 

Nor is it among our trees alone that 
the value of birds is evidenced. There 
are countless cases on record where 
birds have saved grain fields and gar- 
dens. Three years ago a monument was 
erected in Salt Lake City “to the gulls 
that saved the early Mormon settlers 
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A yellow-billed cuckoo bringing a tent 
caterpillar to its young. 


from starvation.” The first year the 
settlers planted, their entire crops were 
destroyed by black crickets and the sec- 
ond year, when they had planted the 
remnant of their seed, crickets appeared 
again. But this time great flocks of 
gulls came from the lake and fell upon 
them and devoured them in such num- 
bers that the crops were saved. 


Usually the work of the birds goes on 
unseen and unappreciated and it is not 
until some such crisis as this arises that 
the good which they are continually do- 
ing shines forth and attracts attention. 


This past summer at the New York 
State Game Farm at Sherburne, sev- 
eral hundred pheasants were turned 
loose on the neighboring farms to glean 
their living. The farmers had had pre- 
vious experience with them and raised 
no objections nor had any fears of the 
pheasants destroying their crops. One 
farmer came to the game-keeper rais- 
ing the inquiry if it would hurt the 
pheasants that were feeding in his po- 


tato field if he sprayed the vines with 
Paris Green. The man was advised to 
examine the vines before spraying as 
usual to see if they needed it, and when 
he did so, there was not a beetle to be 
found as the birds had devoured them 
all. When other distant farms were 
overrun with grasshoppers, numbers of 
pheasants were released and aided ma- 
terially in their destruction. In a sim- 
ilar way, army worms, cut worms, 
white grubs, and the numerous other 
pests of the farm and garden are kept 
down by the birds that frequent such 


A bobolink bringing army worms to 
its young. The bobolink usually con- 


trols the army worms and locusts. 


places, and it is these birds that can be 
most materially and easily increased by 
the proper protection and encourage- 
ment. 


Recent censuses made under the 
auspices of the United States Biological 


(Continued on page 776) 





Practical Problems of School Consolidation 


As Exemplified by Gouverneur Township, St. Lawrence County 
By A. F. CORBIN, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


Finley, State Commissioner of Edu- 

cation, after a tramp through rural 
sections and visits to rural schools, an- 
nounced that a new type of school was 
needed which should be not of the es- 
tablished order but flexible in its cur- 
riculum and adaptable to diverse com- 
munities, a real “community school.” 
Possibly Dr. Findley had in mind the 
type of school since described by Her- 
bert Quick in his story The Brown 
Mouse, where adults as well as chil- 
dren found pleasure in its library, its 
varied entertainments and lectures, its 
singing schools and plays; a_ school 
whose teachers are themselves patriotic 
citizens and welcome vistors in the 
homes of the neighborhood. 


S Fi three years ago Dr. John H. 


Plans have been outlined for open- 
ing three such schools in the neighbor- 


hood of Gouverneur, a township lying 
midway between the foothills of the 
Adirondacks and the waters of the St. 


Lawrence River, where Gouverneur 
Morris established his residence some 
years after the colonies declared their 
independence. Cornell men residing in 
the section have compiled farm manage- 
ment data showing the section to be 
especially prosperous, the average cap- 
ital invested in 141 farms being $13,000 
and the average labor income over 
and above interest on capital, $700. 
Until the State and County roads were 
completed the surrounding sections 
were, during a portion of the year, 
completely isolated. The proposed plan 
includes the remodeling of three coun- 
try schools within seven miles of Gou- 
verneur village, at Richville, Hailes- 
boro, and Somerville, (see frontis- 
piece map), where special vocational 
courses are considered in an effort to 
approach the ideal of Dr. Findley. 


There is apparently plenty of wealth 
in this community of 6,000 to 8,000 


- 


people, with its marble, mineral, talc 
and wood pulp industries, a lace mill, 
a branch of the International Milk Pro- 
ducts Company, two weekly papers, two 
banks, and a local Savings and Loan As- 
sociation with an invested capital of 
$1,000,000, a member of the new State 
Land Bank. But not until recently has 
the village of Gouverneur begun to 
realize that agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry and that if the sons of the orig- 
inal Scotch and Welsh settlers and the 
New Englanders who crossed over from 
Vermont and Massachusetts are not 
encouraged to develop the home farms, 
then the Canadian laborers and tenants 
with their lower standards of living will 
ultimately own the land. 


The proposed plan for school re- 
organization includes the remodeling of 
three school buildings in the open coun- 
try within five miles of Gouverneur vil- 
lage, at Richville, Hailesboro, and 
Somerville, where special courses will 
be considered for schools already flour- 
ishing. Gouverneur already has 1348 
registered pupils, has established courses 
in commerce and in agriculture in its 
new Dean Memorial High School, and 
hopes soon to establish a course in 
home-making. In the 18 other districts 
considered there are some 500 pupils 
with 23 teachers. The problem of re- 
grading and consolidation here relates 
to the topography rather than township 
lines; to state roads over limestone 
ridges, through clay valleys, and along 
the winding Oswegatchie with its sand 
banks carried down from the Adiron- 
dack foothills above Hailesboro; to 
whether the boys can ride in to the cen- 
tral schools on bicycles or on the milk 
wagons or must board in town from 
Monday until Friday. 

At Richville we find a school of 10 
grades, at Hailesboro one of 9 grades, 
at Somerville one of 8 grades, all lo- 
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cated on state or county highways. 
Each school could, by adding courses in 
agriculture and home-making and by 
uniting the available funds of two or 
three adjoining districts, carry many chil- 
dren through two years of academic 
subjects and become in truth a com- 
munity center for agricultural informa- 
tion as to pure bred Holsteins and 
Ayrshires, as to clean milk, and as to 
the best butter and cheese making 
practices. 

If additional primary teachers in two 
or three other sections were employed 
and the older children were sent to the 
central schools having workshops, 
kitchens, and laboratories there would 
be practically no new schools to con- 
struct. Five one-room schools in _ in- 
accessible districts would be continued 
in eight grades as at present. Thus all 
the pupils outside the village of Gouver- 
neur would be cared for, leaving five 
unused buildings to be sold. 

Even the most successful farmers are 
sometimes overcautious when the mat- 
ter of school taxes is considered. A 
district through which the New York 
Central or the Northern New York 
Telephone has the right of way in- 
variably has a low tax rate. It is to be 
hoped that the proposed legislation will 
equalize this defect. In line with the 
progressive legislation for rural better- 
ment recently approved by the State 
Education Department might be men- 
tioned laws relating to the organization 
of Schools of Agriculture, Mechanic 
Arts, and Home-Making of a secondary 
or high school grade, as enacted in 1908, 
the election of District School Superin- 
tendents, two or more in each county, 
who hold office for five years where 
formerly there was but one County Com- 
missioner, and finally the Central (or 
Elementary) Rural School legislation of 
1914. Two hundred and seven District 
Superintendents will this year be 
chosen to fill the places of those elected 
in 1911. 

The procedure suggested for Gover- 
neur follows the line laid out by Sen- 
ator Elon R. Brown of Watertown who 
introduced the last mentioned bill. On 
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the approval of the Superintendent two 
or more district may vote to pool State 
and local funds, elect their own Board 
of Education, employ teachers of ag- 
riculture and home-making, and if neces- 
sary or desirable, pay for the transporta- 
tion of the children. All State funds 
heretofore granted would still be re- 
ceived. It would therefore mean the re- 
modeling of three buildings, the closing 
up of four or five one room schools, and 
the employment of six special teachers. 
Approximately $5400 required for sal- 
aries of these teachers would be re- 
funded to the extent of $3,000 and the 
Central districts would receive also from 
the State $20 for each non-resident pu- 
pil taught. 

As an example of a successful school 
of the Central or Community type 
Maryland in Oswego County may be 
cited. The writer arrived in the village 
on a holiday when the pupils were at- 
tending the County Fair. Finding the 
doors locked and the teachers out of 
town he was at a loss until a seventh 
grade boy was found who had not gone 
to the Fair. He knew how to get into 
the building and enthusiastically told of 
the good times he was having in the 
class in agriculture. 

On the first Tuesday in May there 
was held the annual election of school 
trustees throughout the State. It 
would seem especially desirable that 
Cornell men in the rural communities 
of New York should at this time seek 
out these newly elected trustees and 
back them in their attempts toward 
school betterment. 

On the third Tuesday in June the 
County School Directors chosen at the 
General Election in 1915 will select the 
new District Superintendents, 
co-operation is most essential in any 
progressive program. These officers, 
whether men or women, must pass an 
examination in agriculture and be 
qualified to teach. At this critical time 
all men who are alive to the need of 
training the rising generation toward 
the farm rather than the city should 
make a special study of school matters 
in their own communities. 


whose 


Winter Vetch as an Important Forage Crop 


By F. E. ROBERTSON, '09,{Farm Bureau Manager of Jefferson County 


HARVESTING WINTER 


Very often it remains for the prac- 
tical farmer to discover a new crop, or 
a new method for handling an old crop, 
and to work out its adaptability and use 
for his conditions. Theoretically, our 
most advanced ideas concerning agri- 
cultural practices should emanate from 
our Experiment Stations and Colleges of 
Agriculture. It is not uncommon how- 
ever to find the practical farmer several 
years in advance of our institutions of 
research and teaching. This condition 
need not be unfortunate. 

An example of an instance where 
the practical farmers “got the jump” 
on our higher institutions is illustrated 
in the growing practice of utilizing 
winter vetch as a forage crop, a prac- 
tice that has extended very widely dur- 
ing the past five years. For many 
years the leading horticulturists recog- 
nized the value of winter vetch as a 
cover crop in orchard work and as a 
soil improver in almost any capacity. 
Apparently but little attempt was ever 
made beyond this to utilize the vetch 
for any other purpose. Then a time 
came when a farmer in Jefferson 
County, W. H. Williams, Pierrepont 


- 


VETCH AND CLOVER 


Manor, N. Y., began to grow winter 
vetch for hay. The value of the crop 
was at once recognized. This crop first 
came to the notice of the writer during 
the summer of 1912. Since that time, 
largely through the agencies of the 
various Farm Bureaus, the knowledge of 
its use has spread very generally through 
the northern states. 

In growing winter vetch as a forage 
crop we still recognize that there is 
something to be learned regarding the 
best rate of seeding and most suitable 
companion forage crops for different 
sections. These factors of farm _ prac- 
tice will be worked out by different men 
in different ways. A _ blanket recom- 
mendation for growing any particular 
crop is never fully satisfactory. 

Winter vetch as a forage crop seems 
to be at its best as a companion crop 
with oats. The vetch is seeded in the 
spring mixed with the oats as in the 
case of oats and peas. We find that the 
rate of seeding to be recommended, 
varies considerably with the locality; for 
example, in the northern part of the 
State six to eight pounds of winter 
vetch per acre is plenty, while in the 
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southern part of the State fifteen to 
twenty pounds appears to give better 
satisfaction. If the oat crop is to be 
cut for hay the amounts of vetch seed 
should be increased one-third to one- 
half. In some sections it pays to in- 
noculate the seed; in other sections no 
innoculation is necessary. 


The winter vetch, when _ seeded 
with oats in the spring, grows 
with the oats and reaches the flowering 
stage when the oats are ripe. Usually 
no vetch seed will be found in the grain 
crop. After the oats are harvested the 
vetch being hardy continues to grow, 
frequently making a large after-growth 
covering the seeding of clover and 
grasses if the field happens to be seeded. 
If the field has not been seeded to 
clover and grass the growth may be 
plowed under as a soiling crop in the fall. 
If the field has been seeded the winter 
vetch lives over winter and makes its 
maximum growth with the clover the 
following June thus very materially sup- 
plementing the clover crop. In this 
practice we have vetch in the oat straw, 
and vetch and clover the following sea- 
son. 


We are not certain that the best prac- 
tice for handling the winter vetch as a 
forage crop has yet been worked out. 
It would seem, however, that when a 
farmer can grow a leguminous crop 
analyzing seventeen per cent protein he 
should not be long working out a method 


for handling so valuable a crop. We 
feel that the time will soon come when 
the farmers in the East will appreciate 
the desirability, even the necessity, for 
growing from their own soils more of 
the food substances required by their 
livestock. This condition may even be 
forced upon them because of the in- 
creasing practice of diversified farming 
in the formerly extensive grain growing 
sections of the West, the result of which 
is an ever increasing price of con- 
centrated feeding stuffs—particularly 
those rich in protein. In the East we 
can grow plenty of the carbohydrate 
materials. What we need is to grow 
more of our required protein. It is 
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worth noting that vetch hay contains 
two and seven-tenths per cent more 
protein than alfalfa hay and four and 
six-tenths per cent more than clover hay. 

As regards the adaptability of winter 
vetch to soil conditions we find that it 
is very hardy and will grow luxuriantly 
on a great variety of soils. That the 
soil should be alkaline or neutral does 
not appear to be a requirement for the 
successful growing of vetch. Some of 
our best crops of vetch hay have been 
secured from soils that showed a decided 
acid reaction. It will therefore grow 
where alfalfa will not. It will grow 
remarkably well on cold, moist soils un- 
suited for alfalfa. We should not look 
upon winter vetch as a crop to take the 
place of, or even compete with alfalfa 
where alfalfa can be grown success- 


A PIONEER VETCH GROWER 


fully, but for those sections of the state 
where alfalfa will not thrive the winter 
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Book Reviews 


(By Herbert Quick. Pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 
Price $1.25.) 

When a tale is told to adorn a moral 


both are likely to suffer, and especially is 
this the case with The Brown Mouse, 
Herbert Quick’s attempt to novelize the 
redirection of rural education in America. 
A good story must swing on to a brisk 
conclusion, whereas an educational re- 
form must move slowly. By crowding the 
action of his story and the consequent 
consumation of his reform into a single 
school year the author tells a readable 
tale, though one of slight interest in it- 
self, but his plan loses plausibility by the 
very speed with which the plot carries it 
out. Rural communities are not made 
over in a year, even by genuises. 

The title of the book is applied to Jim 
Irwin, the hero, as descriptive of a 
“Mendellian segregation of adapted fac- 
tors” making for great native genius. 
He is a man of only elementary educa- 
tion, but of great vision and sound sense. 
When, by political mistake, he is elected 
teacher of the local rural school, he en- 
ters upon his task with a full realization 
of needs at hand and a purpose unhamp- 
ered by city standards. By making 
straight for the essential things of rural 
life in a human manner, he soon suc- 
ceeds in bringing the hostile countryside 
to his banners and his lady to his arms. 

In the development of this theory the 
author goes beyond the bounds of con- 
servative pedagogy, but the theory itself 
is one generally held and in many cases 
repudiated. 


The Brown 
Mouse 


R. L. 


(By L. D. H. Weld, 
The Marketing of PhD. Published by 
Farm Products Macmillan. Price 


The application of the fundamental 
principles of market distribution to the 
marketing of farm products is the sub- 
ject treated by Dr. Weld. The author is 
Professor of Business Administration in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 


- 


University and was formerly Chief of the 
Divison of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Minnesota. He points out 
the status of marketing in the field of 
economics and explains the general or- 
ganizations and methods employed in the 
process. His consideration of the factors 
affecting the cost of distribution is com- 
prehensive and enlightening. The book 
represents a thorough, scholarly, and 
practical analysis of the marketing situa- 
tion. 


(An elementary text 
Life of Inland book of fresh-water bi- 
Waters ology for American 

students by James G. 
Needham, Professor of Limnology and J. 
T. Loyd, Instructor in Limnology in Cor- 
nell University. Published at Ithaca by 
— Publishing Company. Price 

.00. 


This text, to quote the preface, “seeks 
to present a brief and untechnical account 
of fresh-water life, its forms, its condi- 
tions, its fitnesses, its associations and its 
economic possibilities.” This it does, pre- 
senting to the student in the first courses 
of this subject a readable text book. It 
considers the nature and types of aquatic 
environment, aquatic organisms and their 
adjustment to the conditions of aquatic 
life, then aquatic societies and concludes 
with a study of inland water culture. This 
volume serves to remind us that Pro- 
fessor Needham may be numbered among 
“those scientists who can write,” an im- 
pression created by his earlier works. 


(By the late E. S. 

The Principles of Goff, revised by J. 

Plant Culture G. Moore and L. R. 

Jones, published by 

Macmillan in the Rural Text-Book Ser- 
ies, L. H. Bailey, Editor.) 

This text was first published by the 


late Professor Goff at Madison, Wis., in 
1897 and has since run through seven 
editions and three partial revisions. Its 
purpose and scope are best presented by 
the author’s statement in the first edi- 
tion: 


(Continued on page 793) 
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The Countryman is in the untried hands of a new board. It 

Plans is customary upon such occasions to devote editorial space to 
a declaration of plans and policies for the forthcoming 

volume. The new board is a respecter of reasonable traditions. 

In the work of the year we shall strive to bear in mind the original 
intent of the publication and to direct our efforts along those lines of 
editorial and business conduct which thirteen years of experience 
seem to have justified. In common with many of our predecessors, we 
are anxious to bring the paper into closer human touch with our 
readers. The sudden great size and necessity for specialization in ag- 
riculture seems to be forcing us apart. Every year will make it easier 
for the editorial staff to retire in dignity behind editorial formalities 
and for the subscriber to read the Former Student Notes and maintain 
a magnificient silence. Here is a tendency to be fought, and we are 
going to fight it, but we need your help. Will you not during the year 
come around to the office or write us a letter saying what you like or 
do not like about our work? Applause will, of course, be always wel- 
comed, but even an occasional hiss is to be valued above utter silence. 
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We hear no loud cheers on the “ag” campus in re- 
A Matter of sponse to such features of the new marking system 
‘(Mere Marks” in the College of Agriculture as have gotten abroad. 

The students do not as yet fully understand the 
innovation, and when they do their present lack of enthusiasm will 
probably be transferred to well-defined distate. To tell the truth, there 
is very little “‘in it’? for the present college generation. 

At the head of our department of Campus Notes will be found 
a summary of the new ruling, derived from official sources. Briefly, it 
provides a system of graduated credits, proportioned to the grade of 
the student. If he gets an A in a five hour course, he receives six hours 
credit; if he gets the equivalent of an E, he only receives four hours 
credit. Secondly, the system provides that there shall be no exemp- 
tions or conditions. And here’s the rub: the present student body falls 
under this second provison without being subject to the compensating 
privileges of the first. They have taken from our students their chance 
to exempt a course and gaily travel homeward while inferior minds toil 
“on the hill’; from the rest of us they have taken the blessed hazard of 
a re-examination in conditioned subjects, and they have not made it 
possible for us to increase or decrease our hours by the first provision. 
That part starts only with the class of 1920. 

Viewed unselfishly, the advantages of the new scheme are edition 
The world does not pay equally for work well and slovenly done; neither 
should a college which trains men and women for work in the world. 
Given a fair start, the system will stimulate scholarship and reward it. 
It should do away with that “just-so-I-get-my-hours” spirit now pre- 
valent, a spirit certainly not conducive to the development of the best 
that is in us. 

Then, too, it will standardize marks and make them more fair. 
Pedagogical proof of the inaccuracy of the percentage-right system need 
not be presented to the students of this University; room-mates have 
too often submitted identical material with disportionate results. The 
new plan provides for a faculty committee which shall prepare for fac- 
ulty circulation an annual statement of the distribution of grades given 
by each instructor reporting seventy-five or more grades, and, while it is 
urged that the theoretical distribution of grades is not to be regarded as 

wooden,” it may be predicted that “cinches” and “soakers” will ulti- 
mately gravitate to a more common and satisfactory ground. 

Nevertheless, the manner in which the plan is being put into effect 
does not seem altogether fair to the interests of the present student 
body; The Countryman does not believe that it is wholly fair, but we 
do think that it is as fair as the faculty could make it. It has been 
necessary to make a drastic change for future betterment; clerical rea- 
sons have prevented our utter exclusion or inclusion, and so we are set 
to suffer a mild sort of martyrdom for the good of the majority who 


- 
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are to come. It is up to us, as good Cornellians, to be sensible and good- 
natured in the face of so slight a sacrifice to so excellent a reform. 


The Countryman comes to the close of another year. We 
‘Thanks! wish to express ovr indebtedness to our authors and to 
those who have submitted articles. We also wish to 
‘tthank the many alumni who by sending us information have made pos- 
sible our department of Former Student Notes. And lastly, we thank 
all our competitors for the splendid work in their various competitions. 


This College is not a money-making institution but an 
Are You In- educational institution. It stands out as perhaps the 
terested ? greatest agricultural college in the world, the fruit of 

the efforts of three great deans—Isaac P. Roberts, Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey,and Beverly T. Galloway and it belongs to the agri- 
cultural enthusiasts of the State. Farmer Boys, your fathers are help- 
ing support this institution. Why not come and share its benefits? 


On May 12 and 13 the Association of Agricultural Col- 
A Successful lege Magazines met in the rooms of the Advertising 
Convention Club of Chicago. This fourth convention showed that 

already we have an association growing in size, unity 
and quality such as we had only dreamed of. Eighteen men were pres- 
ent representing the States of Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and New York. The meeting proved conclusively to each of 
us that we have an association which has come with the right plans and 
purposes and an association which has come to stay. 


The National City Bank of New York has an- 

The Farmer and nounced a plan “for bringing the universities of 
Farm Practice the United States into closer touch with the needs 
and the demands of the commercial institutions of 

the country.” The Farmer of New York often refuses to thus meet 
the College of Agriculture in bringing the students in close touch with 
the soil. He accepts the student labor offered by the Department of 
Farm Practice and pays small wages, but often refuses to accept as his 
share in this bargain the imparting of practical training to the student. 
A case in point is that of a student who went out last summer to 
accept a position secured through the Department of Farm Practice. 
This student spent two months on a farm and the only work he was 
permitted to do, in addition to weeding and picking stones, was to 
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drive a team occasionally. The farmer secured him for low wages, but 
made him do work which the average “hand” would not do continuously 
for any wage. 

A student by hiring out, indicates an interest in the work and a 
desire to learn. This boy was enthusiastic and hopeful in the beginning. 
In September he was disgusted and disappointed. Upon the farmer’s 
report to the Department of Farm Practice, he received three of the 
forty required credits for his summer’s work. 

While one could not expect the farmer to permit this student to 
run expensive machinery and handle valuable animals indiscriminately, 
it is but just to think that he should give him more practical training. 
The student goes to the farmer for the experience, wages being a sec- 
ondary consideration; the farmer securing help under such a pro- 
vision should pay in that coin. 

Our Department of Farm Practice is doing much toward system- 
atizing this important phase of the work of the College, but it cannot 
proceed far without the active co-operation of the farmers of the State. 
The National City Bank is pointing the way to commercial houses; we 
need some such volunteer service on the part of our farmers. This 
should come particularly from those who have gone out from this in- 
stitution and are now in a position to foster better agriculture, by train- 
ing students in the practical art of farming. 


The Former Students’ Association should take the initiative in 
this work. The Department of Farm Practice should send no more 
students to such farmers as the one above mentioned. 


We know of a certain river bank where old hemlocks 
Come On In! reach above green waters; we know of a rutted path 

that follows the slope of a meadow into deep woods 
and then leads down the river bank to this very spot. And just as soon 
as school lets out and we get home, we are going to call for the crowd 
and chase down that old path. The air will be filled with clothes; “‘first 
in, last out!’ 

It will be great to plunge head-first into cool depths, to glide 
through the yielding waters with long, lazy overstrokes, to literally 
wallow in clean coolness. Then we will splash and duck and tussle 
even as our fathers’ fathers splashed and ducked and tussled in the old 
swimming hole of their day and generation. And everybody who can’t 
dive will try to. Just three weeks from tomorrow! 

There must be such a swimming hole somewhere around your place. 
You are thinking of it now, and of the old path leading to it. It may 
have been many a year since your bare feet hurried down that path, 
but never mind; it all cc:nes back like a flash when you hit the water. 
So some day when the sun is hot and work is toil, yell to the kids to fol- 


- 
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low you, and lead the way. It will make you young again and glad that 
you are alive, and living in the country. 


Shakespeare wrote for us all, and it is not fitting that 
Shakespeare in this tercentenary year the cities should do all the 

celebrating. Such celebrations as they are holding are 
a thing beyond our rural scope or desire, but it is possible that in our 
own quiet way we may also contribute to the memory of this great 
man and writer. 

For one thing, our rural high schools and literary societies might 
for a while forsake the usual run of mail-order farce and try some- 
thing new. They need not fear a lack of response; rural people can be 
trusted to distinguish real things. We know of a rural high school 
which in 1912 presented “The Merchant of Venice’ and which has since 
been held to this standard by local demand. We also know of adapta- 
tions of correlated scenes following the main plots of “The Merchant”, 
“The Taming of the Shrew” and “King Lear”, two of which have al- 
ready been successfully presented before their audiences. Costumes 
and scenery are extremely simple. We would be glad indeed to com- 
municated with anyone who might use them. 


Inclement weather postponed the taking of the Senior 
The Senior picture past our date of issue. It has therefore been im- 
Picture possible for us to include it in this number, as we had 
planned. We are sorry. 


Toil 


The day is long, and harsh the torrid sun; 
Down the long hours, dulled to hope or pain, 
We trail the binder at a sullen run 
Around the field; around, around again. 


Unmoved we see the sun sink out of sight; 

And hear the farm bells calling in the men. 
The day is done; now comes enfolding night: 

These things seem but the commonplace refrain 
Of our dull lives: food, heavy sleep, and then 

Around the field: around, around again, 


A. P.N. 718 





Important changes 
have been made in 
the grading system of 
the College of Agri- 
culture, to take effect at the beginning 
of the fall term. These changes in- 
augurate a system of graduated credits 
whereby a student with high grades 
will obtain additional credit and the 
student with low grades. decreased 
credit. The following is a specific state- 
ment of the new rule. 

“Students receiving the grade of C 
shall receive normal credit toward grad- 
uation; grade B, ten per cent additional 
credit; grade of A, twenty per cent ad- 
ditional credit; grade of D, credit re- 
duced ten per cent; grade of P, credit 
reduced twenty per cent. This regula- 
tion will go into effect with the class of 
1920 and will not apply to any student 
now enrolled in the College. 

It has also been decided to abolish 
exemptions and conditions and to have 
five passing grades instead of four, 
to be assigned in all courses taken for 
credit as follows: 


“A. The highest grade, one which is in 
the long run to be assigned in about 
five per cent of the cases. 

B. A grade which is in the long run to 
be assigned in about twenty per cent 
of the cases. 

C. A grade which is in the long run 
to be assigned in about fifty per cent 
of the cases. 

D. A grade which is in the long run to 


New Grading 
System 


- 


Notes 


be assigned in about twenty per cent 
of the cases. 

The lowest passing grade, to be as- 
signed in about five per cent of the 
cases. 

Failure. It is assumed that the fre- 
quency suggested for the passing 
grades A to P admit of enough varia- 
tion so that a specific percentage of 
frequency need not be indicated for 
the grade of F.”’ 


This second regulation will go into 
effect with all classes entering or en- 
rolled in the College in the fall of 1916, 
and afterwards. 

Provision is made for those students 
who accrue considerable extra credit by 
exceptional work so that they may grad- 
uate in seven terms without petitioning 
the faculty. Another innovation is 
thus stated, “At every registration, 
after the freshman year, each student is 
to be furnished with a record card on 
which his work to date is to be posted.” 
It is expected that this will be useful to 
the student who has requirements to 
meet and to his advisor, who must help 
him arrange his schedule with reference 
to these requirements. 

When interviewed by a member of 
the Countryman staff, Secretary Bet- 
ten, of the College of Agriculture, 
said that the system had been evolved 
to give credit for quality and to stand- 
ardize the system of marking in all 
courses of the College and that it was 
not concocted to make passage through 
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the College either an easier or more dif- 
ficult task than now it is. 


Honorable James 
Wilson, former 
United States Sec- 
retary of Agri- 
culture, who enjoys 
the distinction of having served in the 
cabinet longer than any other man in 
the country’s history, visited Cornell dur- 
ing the last week in April. He has re- 
cently been elected president of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, a new or- 
ganization, with headquarters at present 
in New York City, whose purpose is to 
act as a clearing house for agricultural 
interests and information. The society, 
which will later become permanently es- 
tablished in Washington, publishes the 
Field and the Agricultural Digest. Dur- 
ing his stay, Mr. Wilson was the guest of 
Dean Galloway and was entertained by 
faculty members at a luncheon in the 
Home Economics Cafeteria. 


Former Secretary 
Wilson Visits 
College 


The Poultry Associa- 
tion held their first 
banquet in the Home 
Economics Cafeteria 
on Wednesday evening, April 26, Pro- 
fessor G. A. Everett ’99 acting as toast- 
master. Sixty students who are spe- 
cializing in Poultry Husbandry were 
present. They were entertained by E. 
E. Green 718, with a vocal selection and 
C. S. Brewster, Grad., with a mandolin 
solo. A retrospective talk was given 
by F. D. Brooks ’16, while C. H. Rec- 
tor ’17 spoke on the future prospects 
of the association. Mr. Irving Rice, a 
poultryman, discussed “The Poultry 
Student on the Farm”; Professor Earl 
W. Benjamin ’11, then spoke on “The 
Poultry Student’s Obligation to the 
Consumer.” Professor James E. Rice, 
head of the Department of Poultry 
Husbandry addressed the students on 
“Motives and Results.” 


Poultry Associa- 
tion Banquet 


The coming third 
term with its ten 
weeks in camp at 


Saratoga Lake for 


Summer Forestry 
Camp 
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students specializing in the forestry 
department, is being eagerly awaited 
by twenty-five seniors and graduate 
students of the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Students and faculty 
alike say that they realize the advantages 
of instruction where one need only step 
out of one’s tent to find examples. 


The camp is to be located near the 
centre of a tract on Lake Saratoga, 
owned by Mr. T. C. Luther, who not 
only desires to practice forestry on his 
tract under a working plan to be pre- 
pared this year by the Cornell graduate 
students, but will also co-operate in car- 
rying out many experiments to be 
planned by the Department of Forestry. 
The location of the camp in a region 
of pine and hardwoods where nearly 
every kind of forest product is being 
utilized is of great advantage in teach- 
ing applied forestry. 

This tract offers many problems in 
thinning, improving and _ reproducing 
forest stands as well as opportunities 
to study recently established plantations 
and to prepare a plan for reforestation 
of a large area in need of forest plant- 
ing. : 

Forestry students spend two summers 
in camp, the first when they are seniors 
and the second as graduate students. 
The Luther Tract offers decidedly differ- 
ent conditions from the Cutting tract 
in the Adirondacks, where the camp 
was located in 1915. 

The camp site is in an open flat in 
pine woods about a mile from the lake. 
Its water supply is from an unusually 
fine spring and the site is well drained 
and sanitary in every respect. The 
owner is constructing a two story house 
for mess and lecture hall. Students and 
faculty will camp nearby in roomy tents, 
facing a minature street. 

Seniors will be engaged in class room 
and field work in silviculture, forest 
mensuration and utilization. Graduate 
students, aside from field work in their 
major and minor subjects, will be pre- 
paring a plan for the management of 
this forest tract. The equipment and 
library of the department will be trans- 
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ferred to camp and the time of the stu- 
dents will be occupied as fully as in 
Ithaca. 


The students of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
played a prominent part 
in the annual Spring Day festivities, 
which were held on Alumni Field 


Spring Day 
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For the first time since the establish- 
ment of drill at Cornell, three com- 
panies were fully equipped for field 
service; these companies included as 
part of the exhibition work the pitch- 
ing of camp on the quadrangle. The 
accompanying illustration will convey 
some idea as to the resulting spectacle 


THE CORNELL CADET CAMP ON INSPECTION DAY 


on May 27. A pleasure park modeled 
after Luna Park was arranged by the 
“Ag” men. A piano and a “rube’’ or- 
chestra, consisting of a saxophone, clari- 
net, cornet, drum and two violins fur- 
nished dance music. Among the feat- 
ures in the park were an imported Egyp- 
tian fortune teller, a doll rack, and a 
china rack. Hot dog, sweet cider and 
buttermilk stands did a good business. 
Side shows were run by the Forestry 
and Poultry Clubs. 


The annual _inspec- 
tion of the Cadet 
Corps took place on 
the campus on Friday 
and Saturday, May 5 and 6, when the 
regiment was reviewed by Captain J. S. 
Bayard Schindel, U. S. A. The inspect- 
ing officer expressed himself as being 
well satisfied with the work. 


Annual Cadet 
Inspection 


and will also serve to show how the 
present undergraduates look in khaki, 
which is now the official uniform of the 
Cadet Corps. 

On the following Monday, the annual 
competition for the best drilled company 
was decided in favor of Company K, 
Captain Warsaw, ’16, commanding. Ran- 
dall J. LeBoeuf, ’19 was awarded the 
President Schurman Medal offered for 
individual competition. ; 


Lieutenant Thomp- 
son, Commandant of 
the Cadet Corps re- 
cently remarked, 
while conversing 
with a representative of the Military 
Training Camps Association, that if the 
Plattsburg camps were to immediately 
follow the close of the term or pre- 
cede the fall term the registration of 


Many Students 
to Attend Platts- 
burg Camp 
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students would greatly increase. 
jor-General 
of Lieutenant Thompson’s opinion, 
granted permission to the Cadet Corps 
to join the third camp on August 17, 
ten days after it has started. 

This permission is dependent on two 
conditions. The first is that at least 600 
men go to the camp and the second 
that at the end of the Plattsburg camp 
the men be organized as a regiment and 
march toward Ithaca for ten days. 
They will thus make up for the training 
omitted at the opening of the camp 
and will arrive in Ithaca on the day 
preceeding registration. Two hundred 
and fifty men immediately signified their 
intention of attending. It is expected 
that the necessary 600 will be secured 
within a few days. 


Ma- 
Wood, on being informed 


The annual 


meet- 
ing of the American 


Home Economics 


Convention Home Economics As- 
sociation, of which 
Miss Van Rensselaer of the Depart- 


ment of Home Economics is President, 
will be held at Cornell June 28-July 3. 
About four hundred visitors, com- 
prising teachers, institution managers 
and extension workers are expected to 
attend. These will include representa- 
tives from the Department of Agri- 
culture and Bureau of Education, 
Washington, the National Industrial 
and Vocational Society, and the Society 
of Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion. The agricultural colleges of the 
country and other institutions giving 
Home Economics, such as Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Simmons College, Pratt Institute, 
Drexel and the public schools will also be 
represented. The meetings to be held in 
the Assembly Room of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building will be open to the 
public. 

The time was appointed to imme- 
diately precede che meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in New 
York City, with the expectation that 
teachers attending that convention 
would stop at Ithaca for the meeting 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. 
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Charles M. Schwab 
was the speaker at 
the second Convoca- 
tion Hour, address- 
in the faculty and students assembled 
on the subject of “‘Conditions that Lead 


Second Convoca- 
tion Hour 


to Success.”” Mr. Schwab is President 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and a newly elected member of the 


University Board of Trustees. He de- 
scribed the growth of the steel industry 
and the rise of the men connected with 
it. In speaking of the fortunes amassed 
in this process of growth, he emphasized 
the point that while “money is not to be 
despised,” real success is only to be 
secured by doing beneficial things for 
mankind, and that it is possible to ren- 
der such service in the industrial as well 
as in the academic world. 





George W. Mindling of 
Meteorology the Department of Me- 
Inspection teorology recently made 
Trip an inspection trip of the 


co-operating stations of 
the department, situated throughout the 
state. He first visited the eastern pla- 
teau region and the Catskill Mountain 
area, proceeding from there to New 
York City by way of the Hudson Val- 
ley. On his return, Mr. Mindling 
stopped at the stations in Delaware and 
Sullivan Counties. These stations send 
records of local weather conditions to 
the department, where they are classi- 
fied and published in monthly and an- 
nual summaries. According to Mr. 
Mindling, the development of vegeta- 
tion has been from two to three weeks 
later than the average this spring. 


At a trustees’ meet- 


University Trus- ing held in Ithaca on 


tees Meet in Saturday, April 29, 
Ithaca George CC. Boldt, 
Chairman of the 


Committee on Dormitories announced 
two anonymous gifts to the fund for the 
erection of a dining hall. These gifts, 
of $25,000 and $10,000 bring the total 
collected for that purpose to $55,000. 
The proposed dining hall is to cost 
$350,000. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


At the same meeting the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds reported that 
they had apportioned sufficient funds to 
build a roof over the first floor and 
basement of Morse Hall. It is believed 
that this work will be completed in time 
to use this renovated structure for lab- 
oratory classes in the fall. 
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A. J. Fowler Charles Ennis 
E. B. Sullivan H. S. Sisson 
B. W. Kinne 


Marion Hess 


Plans for the new chemistry building 
will not be made public until the insur- 
ance claims on Morse Hall are adjusted. 
It has been stated, however, that the 
new structure will be erected on the 
site now occupied by President Schur- 
man’s residence. 


The following changes will 
be made in the list of 
courses given in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture for 
the year 1916-17: 


Changes in 
Courses 


New Courses Added 
Botany 4.—Microscopic Wood Tech- 
nolog’, 
Botany 8.—Special Taxonomy of the 
Ornamental Herbaceous Plants 


Botany 11.—Methods in Histology and 
Cytology 


Paul C. Cutler 
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Forestry 5.—Conservation of Natural 
Resources 

Home Economics 5a.—Institutional Man- 
agement (Lunch Room Management) 

Home Economics 5b.—Large Quantity 
Cooking 

Home Economics 5c.—Institutional Buy- 
ing, 


BOARD—1916 
Russell Lord D. M. Hinrichs 


W. B. Crane C. W. Moore 
Ruth Smith J. A. Vanderslice 


Home Economics 
Cooking 

Landscape Art 17a.—Planting Design, 
Advanced Course 

Plant Pathology 11. 
Pathology 

Plant Pathology 24.—German Phyto- 
pathological Reading 

Pomology 11.—Orchard Field Trip 

Poultry 11.—Undergraduate Confer- 
ence 

Rural Education 7.—Investigation 

Rural Education 8.—Seminary 

Vegetable Gardening 9.—Canning Veg- 
etables 


21.—Experimental 


Methods in Plant 


Old Courses Discontinued 
Agr.cultural Chemistry 91 
Animal Husbandry 3 
Entomology 8 
Floriculture 10 
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Plant Pathology 7 
Plant Pathology 10 
Pomology 5 


Rural Education 1b 
Courses Consolidated or Modified 


Botany 12.—Divided 
courses: 


into three 
Botany 12.—Comparative Morphology 
of Algae and Fungi 


Botany 13.—Comparative Morphology 
of Bryophytes and Pteriodophytes 
Botany 14.—Comparative Morphology 

of Spermatophytes 


Farm Crops 2 and 3.—Combined into 
new course 3.—Farm Crops, Ad- 
vanced Course 


Pomology 1 and 1a.—Combined 


In a note published in this department 
last month it was stated that F. L. Grif- 
fen, Professor of Rural Education, was 
formerly on the staff of the University 
of Oregon, whereas he was a member 
of the faculty of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis, Oregon, 
before coming to Cornell. 


The annual “Ag Soph” Boat Ride and 
Dance was given by the 1918 Class on 
Wednesday evening, May 10. The 
“Horton” took sixty couples up the lake 
to Tavghanock, stopping on the return 
at Glenwood, where the dance was 
held. 


Dr. L. H. Bailey and several faculty 
members will deliver lectures at the 
seventh session of the Graduate School 
of Agriculture at the Massachusetts 


College of Agriculture at Amherst. 
The session will extend from the third 
to the twenty-eighth of July. Dr. L. H. 
Bailey will speak on “Rural Organiza- 
tion and Land Problems;” Professor G. 
A. Works, on “Agricultura! Education ;” 
Professor J. E. Rice, on “Poultry Pro- 
duction;” and Professor E. W. Benja- 
min, on “Problems of Distribution.” 
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H. B. Knapp has resigned his position 
as Assistant Extension Professor in the 
Department of Pomology, to take charge 
of the State Agricultural School of Scho- 
harie County. He is there at present 
making plans for the opening of the 
new school next fall. Professor Knapp 
graduated from the College of Agri- 
culture in 1912 and will be remembered 
for his record in oratory and debate. 
He entered the Pomology Department as 
Extension Instructor in the fall of 1912. 


W. W. Warsaw, Extension Instructor 
in the Soils Department has been en- 
gaged all spring in carrying on drain- 
age demonstrations in co-operat’on with 
various farm bureau agents throughout 
the state. A large number of individ- 
ual surveys have been made and sev- 
eral field meetings held in connection 
with the drainage work. 


Cornell was represented at the Mid- 
dle-West Convention of the Inter- 
collegiate Women’s Student Govern- 
ment Conference held at Lincoln, Neb., 
on May 4, 5 and 6, by Dorothy Winner 
716 and Amy Luce ’17. 


A chapter of the National Special 
Aid Society has been formed at Cornell 
with the purpose of training the women 
of the University in first aid work. 
Laura Miller ’16 is Chairman of the 
organization committee. 


The Department of Forestry is still 
engaged on the reforestation work at 
Varna. Eighteen thousand trees made 
up of varieties of white pine, red pine, 
Scotch pine, and Norway spruce are be- 
ing planted over an area of eighteen 
acres. This completes the forest plant- 
ing of one hundred and _ twenty-five 
acres of the property around Varna 
which belongs to Cornell University. 


(Continued on page 786) 





06, B. S. A.—Charles F. Shaw is en- 
tering upon his 
fourth year of 
work as Profes- 
sor of Soil Tech- 
nology at the 
University of Cal- 
ifornia. He has 
charge of the in- 
stitution in Soil 
Physics at the 
University and 
at the University 
Farm, near Da- 
vis, and is direct- 
ing a state-wide 

1 soil survey, prob- 
ga] ably the most ex- 
mi tensive ever un- 
i dertaken in this 
#| country. 
In response to 
a letter of in- 
quiry Professor 
* | Shaw has written 
us the following 
summary of the 
nature and scope 
of the work he 
is doing: 

“The soil survey work is being done in 
co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Soils and Drainage Investiga- 
tions, acting with the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering. We are 
carrying on reconnaissance and detailed 
surveys, maintaining a force of six or 
more men in the field throughout the 
year. The favorable climate enables us 
to continue active field work for twelve 
months of the year. 

_ “We are planning to get out a pre- 
liminary report on the soils in the State 
for publication in 1918, but the whole 
survey cannot be completed short «f 
fifteen or twenty years. In our drainage 
investigations, we are studying general 
drainage problems of the State and are 
doing investigation and extension work 


- 


along these lines. We are also carrying 
on some rather extensive experiments 
looking toward the reclamation of al- 
kali land and have secured rather pleas- 
ing results to date. The teaching work 
of the division consists of lectures and 
laboratory work at Berkeley and Davis. 
A summer travelling course, lasting for 
six weeks immediately after Commence- 
ment, is given to soil students. In this 
course the men are taught the principles 
of soil surveying and by means of a trip 
over the agricultural portions of the 
State, are instructed as to the methods 
of soil correlation.” 


Previous to taking up his work in the 
West, Professor Shaw was employed by 
the national Bureau of Soils and by the 
Pensylvania State College. In 1909 he 
was married to Miss Helen S. Hoster- 
man, of Centre Hall, Pa. 


Ex. ’73—George H. Crosby entered 
the service of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Company in 1871, 


and is now Vice-President, 
and Treasurer of the road. 


Secretary 


"79, B. S—George M. Weeles is in gen- 
eral farming near Elmira. His specialty 
is breeding pure bred Holsteins. The 
farm supports a herd of fifty, headed by 
a son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 


81, B. Agr.—F red L. Kilborne is now 
practicing veterinary medicine at Kel- 
loggsville. He returned to Cornell in ’85 
to take his B. V. S. and went from here 
to do ten years work as Director of the 
Veterinary Experiment Station of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Bes‘des his practice at Kellogsville 
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he has for the past fifteen years run a 
hardware and implement business. 


"91, W. C.—Alfred Leith has been at 
Pleasant Valley ever since 1891, “work- 
ing a small farm for the purpose of sup- 
plying a boarding house, which is my 
money crop. I have met with a little 
success and am satisfied.” 


93, Sp.—In answer to the question, 
“‘What have you been doing since leaving 
Cornell,” Frank C. Doxsee, Clay, New 
York, sends this reply: 

“This is quite a question in my case: 
travelling, deen sea fishing, boating, 
book keeping, florist line, general farm- 
ing, carpentering and now own a three- 
acre place and am raising chickens and 
eggs and selling direct to private par- 
ties in Syracuse and New York.” 


94, W. C.—Irving C. H. Cook writes, 
“T am farming on the old farm, where 
my father was born eighty-seven years 
ago.” The farm is under a general crop- 
ping system and is stocked with sheep 
and steers. It is near South Byron. 


96, W. C.—James H. Stone writes as 
follows: 

“Since leaving Cornell, I have been 
on the farm where I was born. My 
father and myself are engaged in the 
manipulation of a registered Holstein- 
Friesian herd and have made a practice 
of testing them officially during the 
winter months and of exhibitng them at 
the state fair. The Shelter Valley herd 
has won more than a dozen firsts, and 
numerous other prizes of various classes. 
We have recently bought from the 
Adirondacks Farms at Glens Falls 
‘Dewey,’ the registered Percheron stal- 
lion who won first prize in the yearling 
class at the New York State Fair in 
1914.” 


700, Ph. D— Wilhelm Miller who, with 
Professor S. W. Fletcher, was the first 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy for work in agriculture, is now 
head of the Division of Landscape Exten- 
sion in the University of Illinois. From 
1897 to 1901 he was Associate Editor of 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture. From 1901 to 1912 he was on 
the editorial staff of Country Life in 
America and The Garden Magazine. Next 
September he plans to move to Phila- 
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delphia where he will engage in the 
practice of landscape architecture. Pro- 
fessor Miller is the author of “What 
England Can Teach Us About Garden- 
ing,” “The Illinois Way of Beautifying 
the Farm,” and “The Prairie Spirit in 
Landscape Gardening.” 

00, B. S. AA—E. W. Mitchell is farm- 


ing near Stuyvesant Falls, in the Hud- 
son Valley. 


’00, W. C.—Henry T. Moon is treasurer 
of the Wm. H. Moon Company, an old or- 


charding concern operating the Glen- 
wood Nurseries, near Morrisville, Pa. 
The firm has a tract of 650 acres in 


Buck County, Pennsylvania, about 450 
acres of which is planted to ornamental 
trees. In addition to his business duties 
Mr. Moon has found time to serve on the 
Pennsylvania Nursery Commission and 
on the State Agricultural Commission, 
appointed by Governor Brumbaugh. 


02, Sp.—Dorr W. McLaury is engaged 
in extensive farming at Portlandville. 
He ships from three to four thousand 
quarts of milk to New York every day. 
He is the secretary of the local farm 
bureau and for eight years has had 
charge of the cattle show at the state 
fair. 


02, Sp.—Lester A. Parke is in the 
farming and produce business near 


South Dayton. He is doing some ad- 
vanced registry work and carrying on 
experiments in co-operation with the 
local farm bureau. 


’03—Gilbert A. Flint is on a farm of 
163 acres owned by his father. His ad- 
dress is Amenia. He is selling butter 
and fattening calves for the New York 
market. 


04, B. S., 06, M. S. A.—W. F. Fletch- 
er may be reached at 5131 Sherrier 
Place, W., Washington, D. C. Since 
1904 he has been engaged in work with 
the Fruit Investigations of the national 
Department of Agriculture. In this 
capacity he has studied the climatic and 
location factor effecting the blooming and 

(Continued on page 777) 
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98% Of the Wold’s | 


Creameries 
Separate their cream with a 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT MAKES 
of creamery or factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent of 
the world’s creameries use DeLaval Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 


a year whether a DeLaval or some other make of separator is used 
in a creamery. 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFERENCES EXIST, ON A SMALLER 
scale, in the use of farm separators. Owing to the fact, however, 
that most farm users do not keep as accurate records as the cream- 
eryman, or test their skim-milk with the Babcock tester, they do not 
appreciate just what the difference between a good and a poor sep- 


arator means to them in dollars and cents. 


NOW IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF LEGAL AD- 
VICE, you would go to a lawyer. If you were 
sick you would consult a doctor. If you had a 
toothache you would call on a dentist. Why? 
Because these men are all specialists in their line, 
and you rely upon their judgment and skill. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR 
why not profit by the experience of the creamery- 
man which qualifies him to advise you correctly? 
He knows which separator will give you the best 
service and be the most economical for you to buy. 
That’s why 98 per cent of the world’s creameries 
and milk dealers use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER RECOMMENDA- 
TION for the De Laval than the fact that the men 
who make the separation of milk a business use 
the De Laval to the practical exclusion of all other 
makes of cream separators. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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Winter Vetch 


(Continued from page 760) 
vetch should make a valuable addition 
to the leguminous crops now being 
grown. 

The growing of the seed is another 
matter that is receiving more and more 
attention and eventually, without doubt, 
we will be growing all the vetch seed 
we require instead of having it im- 
ported as at present. 
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S. M. Barber 
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and inexpensive to install. 
last a lifetime. Cleaning out not necessary. 


Contractors and builders can 
install this system with un- 
skilled labor, at a good profit. 


Write for further particulars «> 
and our Book No. 10. 
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ATEN "shoe" 


The ATEN System meets the needs offjthe3country home. Simple 
IndestructibleYand «fool proof.” Will 
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Birds and Agriculture 

(Continued from page 756) 
Survey have shown an average of less 
than one pair of birds per acre in the 
farming districts of northeastern United 
States, yet at least one person has been 
able to increase that number to fifty- 
nine pairs nesting in the same area. 
The number of native birds nesting on 
the Cornell Campus in 1915 was some- 
what above the average for the State 
being one and seven-tenths pairs per 
acre. This number, however, is far be- 
low what is possible and far below what 
we ought to have. A little constructive 
work such as feeding the birds in win- 
ter, building nest-boxes, planting food- 
bearing trees, shrubs and vines, and con- 
trolling such bird enemies as stray cats 
and English sparrows would result in 
doubling or tripling the number in a very 
few years. 


It is possible to do this on every farm 
in the State and practically every farm 
in the United States. There are ex- 
tremely few places where the number of 
birds is what it ought to be or what it 
could be with very little effort and ex- 
pense. Any efforts put forth will be 
more than repaid in actual money 
values because of the numbers of de- 
structive insects consumed by these ef- 
ficient guardians of the forests and 
gardens. 






















Address 


- Aten Sewage Disposal Co. 


286 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 774) 


varietal adaptability of fruits and is 
now working on special methods of pro- 
pogation and pruning. 


05, M. S. A.—Samuel Fraser is en- 
gaged in the growing of nursery stock at 
Geneseo. 


05, B. S. A—James G. Halpin is now 
a professor in the College of Agriculture 
of the Univers‘ty of Wisconsin, doing 
work in the poultry department. He 
taught at the Cornell summer school last 
summer: Upon graduation Halpin was 
placed in charge of the poultry depart- 
ment at the Rhode Island College. From 
there he went to Michigan and then to 
his present position at Wisconsin. 


06, Sp.—On February 26, Lowell B. 
Gable was married to Miss Lilian Strad- 
ley of Icedale, Pennsylvania. 


07, Sp.—Robert P. Trask is beginning 
his second year as Poultry Advisor of 
the Hampden County Improvement Lea- 
gue of Springfield, Massachusetts. He is 
also doing boys’ and girls’ club work 
with the local farm bureau, the largest in 
the United States, employing six ad- 
visors and four office girls. Mr. Trask 
is living on a poultry farm at North 
Wilbraham, Masssachusetts. He plans to 
keep two thousand birds and do pedigree 
work to improve breeding stock. 


07, W. C.—B. R. Vuplanck is Manager 
of the Stonykill Farms at Fishkill-on- 
Hudson. The tract includes two dairy 
farms, a fruit farm and a “black dirt” 
onion farm. In 1913 Mr. Vuplanck took 
up aviation. The thirty-fifth hydro- 
license to be issued in the United States 
is in his name. He is a Captain of Com- 
pany B, 4th Squadron Provisional Avia- 
tion Corps, and the recipient of a Medal 
of Merit from the Aero Club of America. 


08, W. C.—H. N. Wells is employed as 
County Agent in Sullivan County, New 
Hampshire, having his headquarters at 
Newport. Sullivan County is the first 
county in New England to have estab- 


Hot Weather 
Helps 


Palm Beach Suits 
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Flannel Trousers 


Low Shoes 


With and without rubber 
soles. 


Straw Hats 
Sport Shirts 


:: UNIVERSITY _:: 
HABERDASHERY 


J. J. Gainey 320-2 College Ave. 


Cornell Uses 


the most efficient and durable products 
obtainable. So should you—it pays. The 
Department of Poultry Husbandry uses 
Carbola in its demonstration work—a 


credit to us and an example to you. This 
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the powerful germicide and snow- 
white mineral paint. 20 times stronger 
than carbolic acid, yet absolutely 
harmless to man or beast. Easily 
applied with brush or sprayer. 


Use it Instead of Whitewash 
to paint health and sunshine into every 
dark place. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
your dealer can supply you. If not, 
write us. There is no substitute 
for Carbola, 
10lbs.(10 gal.) $1 plus postage 
20lbs.(20 ‘* ) $2delivery free 

50lbs.(50 “‘)$4 “* a 
Send 25 cents (stamps accepted) for trial package, 
enough to paint and disinfect 250 square feet. 


Carbola Chemical Company 
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7 E. 42nd St. New York City 











WHAT WOULD MACHINE MILKING 
SAVE YOU? 


This Burrell 
Machine milks 
two cows at 
one time and 
keepsthe 
milk of the 2 
cows sepa- 
rate. One 
man can op- 
erate two ma- 
chines. With 
them he can 
milk 24 to 80 
cows per hour 
according to 
conditions. 
That’s about 
what 3 hand 
a milkers will 


. do. But the 
BURRELL /(B-L-K) 


MILKER 
has a still further advantage. 


It keeps dust and 
dirt out of the milk. It raises the standard of 


milk produced in ordinary stables. 
Send for Illustrated BURRELL Booklet F REE 


D. H. BURRELL & COMPANY 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL 


Should be used by all farmers who de- 
sire to raise their calves cheaply and 
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Send for actual feeding records of 


Quick Calf Raising 












Blatchford Calf Meal Factory 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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Former Student Notes 


lished a Home Economics department in 
cooperation with the farm bureau. 


08, Sp.—Bruner C. Brown is farming 
The farm supports a flock 
of forty Shropshires and a herd of grade 
Guernseys, headed by a pure bred bull. 


























08, Sp.—Orrin F. Ross has_ been 
transferred from the managership of 
the Franklin County Farm Bureau to 
that of Oneida County. He may be 
reached at New Hartford. Mr. Ross still 
retains his interest in the business of 
H. D. Ross & Sons of Lowville. 










08, Sp.—wWilliam E. Wright has 
rented his farm and is working with the 
International Harvester Company. His 
address is 50 N. Stockton Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 































08, W. C.—Harry W. Brooks is in the 
retail milk business at Orleans. He is 
living on his father’s farm and conduct- 
ing a permanent pasture test from which 
he expects good results. 





708, W. C.—Charles L. Selter writes, 
“IT am living on a farm, kicking about 
existing conditons, political and other- 
wise, and wondering if the time will 
ever come when I can do anything worth 
while to make things better.” His ad- 
dress is Three Mile Bay. 


10, Sp.—J. H. Phillips is Farm Bureau 
agent in Essex county. 





‘11, B. S. A.—L. Brodlee is now Di- 
rector of the Extension Department at 
the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. His headquarters 
are at Burlington. 












11, Sp.—Since leaving Cornell, Samuel 
R. Heffron has done investigation work 
for the federal Department of Agri- 
culture and milk testing work in New 
York State. He is now enrolled in the 
regular course in agriculture at Ohio 
State University and expects to graduate 

(Continued on page 780) 
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Successful Poultry 
. Raising 


is largely a matter of “little things.” 
Most important of these is the subject 
of feed. 

H-O Poultry Feeds provide grain 
elements in the right proportion to 
build bone and tissue. 

You can’t go wrong if you use H-O 
Poultry Feeds. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for booklet and 
samples. 


THe H-O COMPANY 
MILLS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 778) 
this June. On September 11, 1915, he 
was married to Miss Lina Baird, of 
Hartford, New York. Mrs. Heffron is a 
graduate of Nebraska State University. 


12, B. S—A. M. Goodman is engaged 
in county agent work at Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


12, W. C.—George Hall, who is manag- 
ing the Cedar Hill Farm, near Somers, 
writes as follows in regard to some or- 
chard experiments he has under way: 


“Peach and apple trees were planted 
in dynamited holes in alternate rows 
and alternate trees used for test. The 
soil was a clay loam with a medium clay 
subsoil. The experiment has run for 
four years and at no stage during this 
time have the trees set in blasted holes 
shown any superiority over those that 
were not. 

“T have also tried several fertilizer 
mixtures in the effort to force peach 
trees to early maturity. The following 
method and treatment has given by far 
the best results: % Nitrate Soda, % 
Muriate Potash, % Acid Phosphate. 
The first year a third of a handful was 
applied in an eighteen inch circle and 
the treatment repeated about the first of 
June. During the second year a large 
handful was applied twice in a_ three 
foot circle and during the third year 
three handfuls were applied twice to a 
six foot circle. 

“In 1912 I obtained through Professor 
Wilson cions of Yellow Newtown and 
Esopus from Hood River, Oregon. I 
grafted adjoining trees to these varie- 
ties with wood taken from a local or- 
chard. The Oregon wood has proved 
far superior in vitality; hardly any of 
the cions died. Seventy-five per cent of 
the eastern cions died, while those sur- 
viving in no case made a growth of over 
two feet. The western cions made an 
excellent growth, as much as six to 
eight feet in some cases. All grafts 
were set in a row of mature Ben Davis 
trees of apparently equal vigor.” 


713, B. S—H. M. Sherwin is a lieuten- 
Marshland Farms, Apalachin. 


18, B. S—H. M. Sherwin is a Lieuten- 
ant inthe Philippine Constabulary. He 
writes: 


(Continued on page 782) 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from Page 780) 


“T have found the work very interest- 
ing and at times rather exciting, since 
my entire service has been on the 
Island of Mindanao among the wild 
tribes of Manobos and Moros. Cornell 
men will be given the key to the gates 
of this post, Nato Barracks, any time 
they show up. I hope to return to the 
states in the spring of 1917 and take up 
farming.” 

13, B. S.—Clyde W. Bame is in charge 
of the agricultural department of the 
Gouverneur High School and is Scout- 
master for the local troop of Boy Scouts. 


13, B. S.—Albert B. Genung is now 
in charge of the agricultural department 
of Stamford Seminary, near Stamford. 
In 1914 he was married to Miss Mildred 
Derrick, Cornell, ’12. 


13, B. S.—T. M. Avery is now man- 
ager of the Nassau County Farm Bureau, 
Long Island. Previous to accepting this 
position he taught agriculture in the Bel- 
mont High School, and was farm bureau 
manager of Delaware County. 





14, Sp.—Arthur S. Drake has a posi- 
tion in the Mystic Oral School, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 






14, B. S.—Edith MacArthur’s address 
is 17 W. 21st Street, Erie, Pa. She is 
teaching domestic science in one of the 
public schools there. 





14, B. S.—Robert C. Shoemaker is do- 
ing extensive Y. M. C. A. work in Bur- 
lington County. He recently visited the 
College. 


14, W. C.—Harman B. Gray is farm- 
ing in partnership with his father near 
Lima. The farm is known as the Cherry 
Avenue Stock Farm and consists of 230 
acres devoted to the breeding of reg- 
istered Percherons. Exhibiting a stable 
of ten at the state fair last fall, he won 
prizes of $335 in cash, a silver cup, a 
championship ribbon and two reserve 
championship ribbons. 


(Continued on page 784) 
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The dairyman or factoryman who uses 


is not guessing at the value of his cleaner, nor is he speculating as to*the quality 
of his dairy cleanliness. Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser is always ab- 
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Indian in Circle 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In Every Package IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. If they are 
good it will pay you to make them better. A better fertilizer will 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc.,42 Broadway,New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Empire Building San Francisco, 25 California 8t. 
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Wh & 6 Former Student Notes 
en It & Nitrate (Continued from page 782) 
714, W. C.—Wayne Patterson is work- 


Time for Peaches ing for his father on a hay and grain 


farm of 230 acres. His address is East 










U b d Bloomfield. 
se broadcast 200 Ex. ’14—C. Monroe Conklin, Jr., is 
Ibs. per acre this farming, dairying, teaching school and ; 


. doing carpenter work near Cuba. He 

Sp = after Blos- plans to “buy, improve and sell run- 
som Time. down farms for pleasure and profit.” In 
regard to experimentation he writes: “I 

It takes Nitrate of am improving pastures and learning how 
Soda for Peach to get Nature to do my work while I 


watch the game.” 





. Results. 






15, B. S—Bruce Kocher is working 
on his home farm, near North East, 
Pennsylvania. He is specializing in the 
production of Concord grapes. 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 15, B. S—G. R. McDermott is with 


the Department of Health of New York 
25 Madison Ave., NewYork City. 


Send Post Card Today 
for Fruit Books — Free 
















15, Ph. D—J. P. H. Schroeder who is 
with the federal department of agri- 
culture, recently sailed for South Amer- 
ica. 









CADY’S 
East Hill Market 
& 


HANDLING THE BEST IN 
THE CITY 


& + 


Special Prices to Fraternities 


15, B. S—C. E. Young is managing 
his father’s farm at Theresa, raising hay, 
oats, buckwheat and potatoes. He is do- 
ing experimental work with corn, oats 
and timothy. 

















15, B. S—tThe address of P. K. Whelp- 
ton and Willard D. Hill, who are engaged 
in the States’ Relation Service of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture, is 1003 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washington. 




















16, Sp.—F. Black is head farmer in 
the Woodland School for Boys at Phoe- 
nicia. 





Quality and Service 
Unexcelled 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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At the Forest Home Inn is at the End of Forest Home Walk 
LUNCHES, DINNERS and SPECIALS 


Lunches prepared for Motorists and Trampers 
Regular service 12 to 7:30. Special service on order. 


Phones: Bel +F:25, FOREST HOME, Ithaca, N. Y. 





HARNESS THAT STREAM 


Provide an abundant supply of fresh water in house and 
barns and for the irrigation of garden and truck crops. 
Franklin Lawson, Westerly, R. I., writes of his Rife Ram: 
“We have had more water than we needed without one cent 
expense oy one moment’s attention since it was installed.” 


THE RIFE RAM 

Operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet 
or more and a supply of at least 3 gallons a minute. Re- 
quires no fuel, labor or costly repairs. Made in all sizes. 
Installed at small expense and with- “f 5 
out skiled labor. Will maintain an 
air-pressure system and deliver irri- 

gation water under pressure. Used at Cornell University and at 

many other leading universities and fine estates. 

Tell us your water conditions and our engineers will prepare 
free estimate upon your requirements. Write today for catalog 
and particulars. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3122 Trinity Bldg., New York City 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Farmers looking for the largest profit in dual purpose cattle 
should not overlook the fact that the Holstein-Friesian breed rep- 
resents the ideal beef and milk form. The registered purebred 
Holstein has a higher percentage of weight in the hind quarters 
than any other breed. Holstein beef is of high quality. Holstein 
steers inherit from their dams a capacity for assimilating large 
quantities of feed, make fast weight gains, and are most eco- 
nomical producers of beef. Investigate the ‘‘Black-and-Whites.”’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec. Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


A ES ER 
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Made from Apollo-Keystone Cop- EE 
per Steel Galvanized Sheets, the & Gx ASS 









most durable, rust-resisting sheets ass 
manufactured. pirisbuncH 
These sheets are unequalled for Si- « 

los, Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, Siding ona 
and all exposed metal work. Look for the 
Keystone. Send for free “Better Buildings’? book. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sunday 5:30 to8 P.M. Open Evenings 


Orchard Cea Shop 


Opposite Sheldon Court 


Regular lunch and dinner daily ex- 
cept Sunday 


BURNS’ 
FAMILY 
BREAD 


* 


IF YOU DON’T BUY 
WE BOTH LOSE 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from Page 772) 


Professor Taft, of Yale University, 
recently made his fourth visit to Cornell, 
delivering a series of lectures in Bailey 
Hall on May 3, 4, 5 and 6, on various 
phases of the presidency. He discussed 
in detail the powers, limitations, and 
responsibilities of the President of the 
United States. 


W. G. Krum, Extension Instructor in 
Poultry, has just finished a survey of 
forty poultry farms surrounding Otego 
and Richfield Springs. This survey was 
made in co-operation with the Otsego 
County Farm Bureau. The results when 
correlated will be released for publica- 
tion. 





Frigga Fylgae held their annual fair in 
the Home Economics Auditorium on 
May 12 and 13. On Friday evening, 
supper was served by the girls, follow- 
ing which they gave an entertainment. 
The hall was decorated as a Japanese 
tea garden, where a tea dance was held 
on Saturday afternoon. The proceeds of 
the fair have been turned into the club 
house fund. 


The senior girls are living in the 
Home Economics apartments this term, 
in relays of fours, for periods of eight 
days. During this time, they do all the 
necessary work, entertaining guests at 
least three times. 


Professor J. H. Barron of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Crops is giving field 
demonstrations throughout the State at 


points where extension schools have 
been held, demonstrating methods of 


culture, handling of crops and pasture 
improvement. 


Professor E. W. Benjamin, of the 
poultry husbandry department, plans a 
trip through the Southwest during Au- 
gust and September to study centers for 
production of eggs and poultry. 


(Continued on page 788) 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vv. 


ANNOUNCING 


“Garden and Lawn’ 
1916 EDITION 


2 


Write for a copy of this beautiful seed cata- 
logue and handbook on gardening. It contains 
many directions on cultivation etc., and is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 

Here are listed all the varieties offered by 
James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, Eng- 
land. These are the famous “Seeds with a 
Lineage” whose record in purity and germina- 
tion has established a reputation both abroad 
and in America. Send now for the edition is 
limited. 


Carters Tested Seeds Ine. 


130 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, London, England 


barteus 


Testi Seeds 
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SPECIAL CASH PRICE 
Post Paid $2.00 


Every Horse Owner should have 
one of our No. 914 Drenching Bits. 
No cutting of cheek and tongue; 
no waste of medicine; animal will 
not fight it. Can be used equally 
as wellon cattle. Will last a life- 
ttme; practically indestructible. 
From the stand-point of conven- 
ience and economy it is worth 
considerably more than the price 
asked. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Veterinary In- 
struments mailed free on application. 


708 S. Clark St. 
Haussmann & Dunn Co., 7°85,SleeS* 


Orchard Tea Garden 


204 EAST STATE STREET 
UP-STAIRS 


Open from 11 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
Sunday, 5 to 8 p. m. 
Regular Lunch Every Day, 35c. 


IF YOU GET IT FROM USIT’S RIGHT 


Spring Suits 
Spring Overcoats 
Spring Shirts 
Hats and Caps 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 
$5.00 to $8.00 


Get your Spring Fixings here 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


134 EAST STATE ST. ITHACA, N. Y. 


IF NOT WE MAKE IT RIGHT 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from Lage 786) 


Arrangements have been made with 
the College of Agriculture for the use 
of their Buckeye Traction Ditching Ma- 
chine on the farms of Tompkins 
County. The object is to demonstrate 
to the farmers the extent to which such 
a machine may be practically employed. 
The machine is to be operated and su- 
pervised by employees of the college; 
and the farmers will be charged only for 
the actual cost of the work. Adjust- 
ment will be made through the Tomp- 
kins County Farm Bureau Office. It is 
hoped to show that it will be practicable 
to maintain such a machine in the 
county and operate it co-operatively. 


E. G. Misner, Instructor in the De- 
partment of Farm Management was op- 
erated on for appendicitis in the City 
Hospital on Easter Sunday, April 23. 
He is progressing favorably and hopes 
to be back at work soon. 


On April 15 Professor L. A. May- 
nard, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, went to New Haven as a 
delegate at the installation of the Nu 
Chapter of Gamma Alpha, the national 
scientific society. During his stay he 
visited the laboratories of the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station. 


A. E. Wilkinson, Extention Instruc- 
tor of Vegetable Gardening is co-operat- 
ing with the George Junior Republic in 
garden work. 


The following members of the 1918 
class have been elected to Raven and 
Serpent, the women’s Junior honorary 
society: Ernestine Becker, Florence 
Becker, Florence Boocheever, Johanna 
Donlon, Esther Grimes, Marcia Grimes, 
Vi Graham, Harriet Hosmer, Katherine 
McMurray, Alice Quinlan and Dagmar 
Schmidt. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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| HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway, 31st to 32nd Street, New York 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation ‘to 
all parts of the City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a 
few minutes from Grand Central Terminal. Subway, Surface 
and Elevated Service direct to the Hotel, which is in the midst 
of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


Rooms - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, 
one of the most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily 
reached because of our central location. You will find it a 
delightful place to entertain your friends. 

Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 
$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7|P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager | 


eel na heal 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A New Insecticide 


BY G. W. HERRICK 


Professor of Economic Entomology. New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


Colorado potato beetle made its march 

through the central West and in the 
early seventies that it crossed New York 
and reached the Atlantic. This insect 
left devastation in its wake and brought 
consternation to the hearts of the 
farmers throughout all of this terri- 
tory. What can be done to check its rav- 
ages was the question on everyone’s 
lips. The answer came unexpectedly 
and sooner than anyone thought. Paris 
green wh'ch appeared between 1860 and 
1870 was the answer, but who suggested 
it or first used it will probably never be 
known. Although Paris green has been 
so suceessful in controlling the potato 
beetle and has been so widely used for 
other insects it is not an ideal insecti- 
cide. Its great commendable feature 


| : WAS DURING the sixties that the 


is its high content of arsenious oxide, 


being 58.65 per cent when pure. No other 
poison insecticide, which is safe to use, 
approaches Paris green in this respect. 
Unfortunately it contains more or less 
soluble arsenic and is therefore likely to 
burn tender foliage. It is unsafe to use 
for summer spraying when combined 
with lime-sulphur and finally it is ex- 
pensive. 


During the early nineties Massachu- 
setts began her strenuous fight against 
the gipsy moth. It was very soon found 
that in order to kill the half-grown cat- 
erpillars Paris green would have to be 
used so strong that the foliage of the 
trees would be seriously injured. A 
search was immediately begun for a 
poison that might be applied in large 
quantities and yet produce no injury to 
the foliage. Thus that well-known and 
widely used insecticide, arsenate of lead, 
appeared on the scene. It is almost an 
ideal insecticide so far as its safety on 
foliage is concerned, but unfortunately 
it is low in poison content, having, on the 


average, only fifteen per cent of arsenic 
oxid. It is also moderately expensive. 

The situation, then, regarding poison 
insecticides for the past twenty-five 
years has stood with Paris green on the 
one hand, high in poison-content but apt 
to burn and also expensive, and with 
arsenate of lead on the other hand, low 
in poison-content but safe to use on fol- 
iage and medium in cost. The great 
desideratum therefore is to find a ma- 
terial that is high in poison-content like 
Paris green and safe to use on foliage 
like arsenate of lead, and at the same 
time low in cost. This is what ento- 
mologists, in conjunction with chemists, 
are searching for, and what the fruit 
grower is patiently waiting for. 

Calcium or lime is probably the 
cheapest material or base with which 
arsenic can be combined to produce a 
safe and cheap insecticide. Arsenite of 
lime has long been known and used but 
owing to its injurious effect on foliage 
it has not come into general use. On 
the other hand, arsenate of lime seems to 
be a “more stable and less soluble com- 
pound” than the arsenite and should 
prove to be less injurious to foliage. It 
should also be considerably cheaper than 
either arsenate of lead or Paris green 
and can be made with somewhat higher 
poison-content than the former although 
not so high as the latter. The commer- 
cial brand, however, in the form of 
powder, is said to contain 44 per cent of 
arsenic oxide which is nearly three times 
as high as the paste arsenate of lead and 
one and one-third times higher than the 
powdered arsenate of lead. Therefore, 
if arsenate of lime should prove as safe 
on foliage as arsenate of lead, it would 
appear to be a most valuable find. 

In 1915 W. M. Scott reported the re- 
sults of experiments with arsenate of 


(Continued on page 792) 





We sell Sprayers for everybody— 

Hand, Traction and Gasoline Engine machines. 
Call and look over 

St our line and se- 


Watson BASS cure FREE co 
4-Row Potato Sprayer MQQDM\ \\ “ct handsome 
a | _. Spray Book. 


[NG Insures Perfect 
) Fruit and Vegetables 


for wide or narrow 

rows. Spray as fast as - MW di 
you can drive. Power 7@=s 

always strong. Auto- 
matic Agitation of 
liquid and cleaning 
of strainers. Two noz- 
zles to each row for 
thoroughly _ saturatin 

foliage both top an 

bottom. 


The Empire King 


leads everything of its kind. Throws fine, 
misty spray with strong force. No clog- 
ee ging. Strainers are 
brushed and kept 
clean and liquid is thor- 
oughly agitated auto- 
matically. Corrosion is im- 

possible. 


f 1X 


| sN Can be easily moved about. 


/ 
Jj/))||\\\..- Adapted for spraying fruitand 
[||| HY vegetables, also whitewash. 

Can be furnished on different size casks and 

also fitted for spraying 4 rows of potatoes. 


The Leader Orchard Sprayers 


are typical modern machines for large spraying operations. Combina- 

tion mounted outfits, consisting of gasoline engine, spray tank, pump, 
platforms, spraying appli- 
ances, all complete and 
ready for work. Engines 
adapted for other power 
work, 


Insist on this 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y., Mirs. 
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A New Insecticide 


(Continued from page 790) 


calcium which he made during 1913 and 
1914 in spraying apple trees and shade 
trees for the codling moth and 
other biting insects. The material 
was combined with lime-sulphur in the 
case of the apple trees and used in com- 
parison with arsenate of lead. Scott con- 
cluded from these experiments “that for 
spraying apple and shade trees arsenate 
of lime may be used with the same degree 
of efficiency and safety as arsenate of 
lead. The chief advantage it has is in 
the matter of cost, being cheaper than 
arsenate of lead. It mixes with lime- 
sulphur solution without causing any 
chemical reaction which fact might be 
considered as another advantage, neither 
material being decomposed by the com- 
bination.” 


Entomologists of the United States 


Department of Agriculture have also 
been experimenting with arsenate of 
calcium during the past three seasons of 
1912, 1913, and 1914. Their work shows 
that this material gives promising re- 


sults in the control of biting insects like 
the larva of the coddling moth, 
tent caterpillar, and others that at- 
tack the apple. Their work also 
shows that this insecticide does not 
injure the foliage. The poison was 
used at the rate of two pounds to 50 
gallons of water and compared favor- 
ably with arsenate of lead used at the 
same rate. In some cases its action was 
slower than that of the arsenate of 
lead, but apparently as effective in the 
end. When the arsenate of calcium 
was combined with lime-sulphur it 
seemed to be more effective as a killing 
agent than when used alone, and did 
not lessen the fungicidal value of the 


COUNTRYMAN 


latter. In 1914 a commercial brand of 
paste arsenate of calcium containing 
18.82 per cent of arsenic oxid was 
used in combination with lime-sulphur. 
The sprayed plots gave 98.79 per cent 
sound apples while the plots sprayed 
with arsenate of lead gave 99.44 per 
cent of sound apples, a difference that 
may be considered negligible if arsen- 
ate of calcium is considerably cheaper. 
The check plots of unsprayed trees 
gave only 58.71 per cent sound apples. 

Arsenate of calcium may be made 
at home as follows: 


Stone lime (90 ver cent 
CaO) 

Sodium _ arsenate, 
(dry powdered) 65 per 


55 pounds 


100 pounds 
26 gallons 


“Place the stone lime in a wooden con- 
tainer and add a small amount of water, 
just enough to start slaking. When 
the slaking is well under way pour in 
the sodium arsenate, which should first 
have been dissolved in hot water. Keep 
stirring until the lime has thoroughly 
slaked. Sufficient water should be added 
from time to time to prevent burning. 
The resulting arsenate of calcium 
should contain about 18 per cent of ar- 
senic oxid.” 


Evidently, arsenate of calcium can- 
not be used on peach foliage with 
safety, and the writer would like to em- 
phasize the fact that it has not yet been 
tested thoroughly enough and widely 
enough to unreservedly recommend it 
for general use or to say that it should 
supplant arsenate of lead even when 
spraying apple and other trees of 
equally resistant foliage. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 761) 


“This book has grown out of the au- 
thor’s experience in the lecture room and 
laboratory, while giving instructions to 
students in the short course ‘n agri- 
culture in the University of Wisconsin. 
It is intended especially for students who 
have had little or no previous instruct‘on 
in botany, and it is hoped that it may 
also be found interesting and profitable 
to the general reader who would learn 
more of the principles that underlie the 
culture of plants.” 

The subject is covered as thoroughly 
as it is possible to cover so broad a field 
in an elementary text; the manner of 
presentation adapts it for the purpose for 
which the author designed it. The re- 
visors have fulfilled their task most cred- 
itably in that they have made the neces- 
sary changes to bring the matter up to 
date without obliterating the evidences 


of the guiding personality of Professor 
Goff. 


(By Carl W. Gay; pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 
the Rural Text-Book 
Series, edited by for- 
mer dean, L. H. Bailey.) 

The original material of which this 
book is composed was prepared for the 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture by 
men who have been prominently identi- 
fied with the respective breeds of which 
they write. This subject-matter has 
been revised, rearranged, amplified and 
brought up to date as a possible hand- 
book for the breeder and text-book for 
the student. This revision has been 
made by Dr. Carl W. Gay, Professor of 
Animal Industry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, a teacher and investigator 
of wide experience and an author of 
high standing. 

The breeds of horses, cattle, sheep 
and goats and lastly, swine are treated 
thoroughly and authoritively. Sixteen 
plates illustrate the important types of 
all the breeds considered. The descrip- 
tive matter together with these sixteen 


The Breeds of 
Live-Stock 


—————- 


ffalama300 Silos 


You 


vay DARN, WASH OR PATCH 
Cotton, wool or linen fabrics. you may repair leather, use either 
over and over but a pound of butter, cheese, poultry, beef, mutton or pork 
used today calls for its reproduction tomorrow 


HOW to lower cost, to increase amount produced—at same time improve 
the value of your main asset which is 


THE FERTILITY OF YOUR ACRES. 
Ask Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. &s'sns729, Michiess 


Ne. Fort Worth, Texas 


Agents should have Kalamazoo 
plan, with sugar, for buyer and 
sales agents. Dept. 635. 


Malleable Iron 
Interlocking 
Non- Breakable 


CUTTER WHEEL 


New and Distinctive Features of Service 
and Safety in Operation 


° Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. yo" ¢" Worth, Texas 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 E. State St. 





Seniors: 


You will not be able 
to get back here to 
the College very oft- 
en. But The Country- 
man will bring the 
College to you every 
month, 


And it costs only a DOLLAR. 
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policy keeps us busy--not 
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Book Reviews 
plates makes a dependable and ready 
reference for breeder or student. 


(By P. H. Rolfs; pub- 
Subtropical Veg- lished by Macmillan 
etable Gardening in the Rural Science 

Series, edited by for- 
mer dean, L. H. Bailey.) 

The Director of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station presents the principles 
upon which the successful growing of 
subtropical vegetables depends. He dis- 
cusses all the important vegetables 
those with edible leaves, stems, bulbs, 
fruits, tubers, roots and seeds. In ad- 
dition, he considers soils, fertilizers, 
watering, seeds, seed sowing, planting, 
pests, diseases, and the peculiar prob- 
lems presented in the marketing of sub- 
tropical products. Professor Rolfs’ work 
will commend itself to those interested 
in the growing of subtropical vegetables 
and might also be read with profit by 
growers throughout the United States. 
E. B. S. 








(Summary of  Far- 
Construction of mer’s Bulletin 403. 
Concrete Fence Prepared by the Office 
Posts of Public Roads.) 
The superiority of these concrete 
fence posts over those of wood 
has been demonstrated by laboratory and 
experiment station tests. Concrete fence 
posts give a superior appearance, due to 
the uniformity of color and size. Such 
fence posts are also of extreme dura- 
bility. Concrete posts are in general 
use for corner posts, bracing posts, gate 
posts, and hitching posts. They are 
also used to some extent as vineyard and 
arbor posts. Re-enforcement is necessary 
in order that fence posts may withstand 
the strain along the lines which a 
simple concrete post would not do. 
Steel in the form of bars, rods or wires 
is buried in the concrete and under such 
re-enforcement, a concrete post with- 
stands, easily, the strain from a fence 
line. Re-enforcing should be placed near 
the outside wall and ‘should preferably 
be of slightly rusted metal. 
Great care should be taken in propor- 
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Do You Raise Corn 
for 12c a Bushel? 


Do you believe that this can be done? Do you aver- 
age 100 bushels of Corn per acre? 

If you were planning to raise 100 bushels of Corn 
per acre, at a cost of 12c per bushel, how far a- 
part would you space your rows? How far apart 
would you space your hills in the row? When 
would you plant? How would you test your seed. 
How much fertilizer would you use and how would 
you apply it? All of these practical points’and 
many more, are fully covered in our new book— 


66 The Foundation of 99 
Corn, Profitable Farming 


This book is for practical farmers who are growing corn, and ought to save you money in the fut- 
ure. If yon vill write and tell us how many acres of corn you raised last year or how many acres of 
corn you expect to raise next season, we shall be glad to send you one of these books FREE OF CHARGE. 
If you read this book, you will keep it for future reference. 


E. FRANK COE FERTILIZERS 


The Business Farmers Standard for over 55 years 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 51 Chambers Street 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. New York City 
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“‘Buffato” Portable Poultry Runways 


Just what you want for an up-to-date movable poultry 

yard—neat, easy to handle and erect; simply push legs 
ava ground. Strong and durable—last a lifetime—m:z ide 
from 1% in. diamond mesh, heavy galvanized wire fa 
bric and galvanized round iron frame with 1 in. hexagon = 
netting along bottom 12 inches high—can be moved to = 
other locations at will. QVery handy for young chick 
or duckling runways or can be used for grown chickens, = 
ducks, geese, etc. and make any size yard you wish. 
Made in standard size sections as follows : 
7ft. long x 5 ft. hign (six sections or — 

Price each section 


2 ft. 6in. x 5 ft. (Gate) (Six sec ees or more) 
Price each section 


8 ft. long x 2 ft. high (Six sec Gees or — 
Price each section 


6ft. x 2 ft. (Six sections or more) Price each 
section 


Special’sizes made to ender r. All prices F. 0: B. Buff alo, 

For oiders consisting of 10 sections or more we will allow an ad- 

7 ditional 10% discount from the above prices. Order sizes best adapt- 
ed for your purpose today. Send money order, check, New York 
draft or currency by ‘egistered mail and we will send you the best 


article on the market ‘or your poultry. These are introductory prices 
and will be advanced soon: Don’t delay— send your order now. 


Send for Folder No. 65-A 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 


ENLARGED VIEW 479 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
SHUIMINNINNNNNMONAOHUNININNNVIVAULNLVOVILNVNWSOLOLONEONLLLLVIUOLILUUUGOAILIVNVLOUCVLLIULILUVLUNUEOLLSLVILUUSHONU0OHOUUUUVUNARAALDA EEL mn 
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Made in 
Ithaca 


from the choicest fruits and 
nuts with delicate vanilla from 
war-ridden ‘Mexico, combined 


with rich, pureicream, the 


Sanitary Ice 
Cream 


is acknowledged the best._ Try 
a dish for your Sunday dinner. 
(Send in your order early, as 
no orders will be taken for 
noon delivery after 10 A. M. 
Order from your own home 
faetory and be sure of a square 
deal.) 


Phone Your Orders 


Either Phone 912 


Sanitary Ice Cream 
and Milk Co., Inc. 


701 West State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


tioning the ingredients and the mixture 
should be made rich enough in cement to 
insure filling up of all cavities. The 
quantity of water used varies with 
weather conditions. 

No post should be used that is less than 
three months old. Posts should be set 
so that the narrow side will support the 
wire. Methods of attaching the fencing 
and wiring vary according to the tastes 
and needs of the owner. 

No reliable figures can be given as to 
the cost, owing to the number of elements 
that enter into it. Seven foot posts made 
of a 1-2-4 mixture of concrete, re- 
enforced with No. 12 wire, are estimated 
to cost 29 cents to 32% cents per post, 
according to shape. 


Recent Publications From the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station and From the New York 
State College of Agriculture 


views of recent and forthcoming 

Cornell publications, in its Novem- 
ber issue, a number of new bulletins 
and circulars have been published by 
the College and by the experiment sta- 
tion. They are listed here, and will be 
sent free on application as long as the 
supply lasts. Cornellians everywhere 
are entitled to such as will be of in- 
terest, but should state, in writing for 
such publications, that the writer is a 
Cornellian; otherwise the request may 
not be granted if the writer *s not a 
resident of New York State. The pub- 
lications are primarily intended for 
residents of New York. Requests for 
publications may be addressed to the 
Information Service. 


S INCE the Countryman gave brief re- 


Bulletins 


373. Metallic Flavor in Dairy Pro- 
ducts—By S. S. Guthrie—A compilation 
of opinions about this defect in dairy 
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The Publications of our Service 


Bureau and other departments should 


be on the desks of all agricultural 


students. | These publications are 
helpful and they are free. Study 
the plant food problem from every 
angle. Address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Publicity Department, Boston, Mass. 


For spray materials in 1916 rely upon the company that has always provided the best 
at reasonable prices. 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Lead Arsenate Paste 
Lead Arsenate Powder 


e Caascu” —The well known scientific, perfectly combined Copper Insecticide and 
Fungicide, for Potatoes, Celery, Tomatoes, Etc. 


“London Purple”—th- Improved Standard Insecticide that has uniform 


analysis and only half the soluble arsenic of Paris Green. 


Note the following state analysis: 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
BULLETIN No. 286 ANALYSIS of INSECTICIDES, etc. 


“LONDON PURPLE” Metallic arsenic Water soluble 
(No. 15062) { Found 23.99%; guaranteed 21%. Found 1} %; guaranteed 73%. 


Do not buy elsewhere till you have written us for all prices and terms for best service 
and best materials particularly at this time when too many “ guessers” are busy. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


The Countryman is a 
product of 


The Atkinson Press 


Earl E. Atkinson 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga Street 


Bell Telephone 706 
Ithaca Telephone 567 


We solicit a share of your printing 


and assure you satisfaction. 


Make the Clinton House 


Your Home 


Until You Get Settled, and Then 
Make It Your Place for Relaxa- 
tion, for Good Food and Good Ser- 
vice After You Get Located on 
“The Hill.” 


“We treat you right not once 
but always.” 


A la Carte Service 6 A. M. to 
Midnight 


When the boarding house fare 
gets monotonous, try our Sunday 
table d’hote dinner served from 
12 to 8 at 75 cents. Week days 
from 6 to 8 at 75 cents. 

If you have to come down town 
at noon, come in and try our fifty- 
cent luncheon. 


The Clinton House 


products, of interest to manufacturers 
and to testers of such products. 

374. Reforesting Methods and Re- 
sults of Forest Planting in New York 
State—By B. H. Paul—A survey of 
certain forest plantations in New York, 
with deductions as to factors which 
make for success in forest planting; of 
interest to owners of timber lands and 
woodlots. 

375. Possibilities of Private Forest 
Management in New York State—By C. 
H. Guise—Carries forward the thought 
of bulletin 374 to the point where the 
forest is ripe for methods of manage- 
ment. 

376. Army Worm in New York 
State—By H. H. Knight—A history of 
the recent devastation wrought by this 
pest in this State with methods of con- 
trol to prevent or to cope with a re- 
currence of the insect in large num- 
bers. 

377. The Lesser Migratory Locust— 
By G. W. Herrick—An entomological 
description of the insect, not suited to 
the lay reader; probably will be fol- 
lowed by a popular treatise on this 
grasshopper with methods for its con- 
trol. 

Circulars 


32. Dusting Nursery Stock for the 
Control of Leaf Diseases—By V. B. 
Stewart—As its name implies, a de- 
scription of materials and methods of 
dusting nursery stock to control var- 
ious blights, mildews, and other dis- 
eases, of use to nursery men and others. 

This is the last of the experiment 
station popular series; it is announced 
that such publications will be super- 
seded by a series of extension bulletins 
issued by the College. 


The following publications, for pop- 
ular distribution, have titles which are 
sufficiently descriptive to furnish an 
idea of their contents. 


Reading Course Lessons for the Farm 
100. Farmers’ Week at Cornell. 
102. Cooling Milk—By H. E. Ross 

and T. J. McInerney. 
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104. Pruning—By W. S. Chandler 
and H. B. Knapp. 

106. Spring in the Home Flower 
Garden—By David Lumsden. 

108. Culture of Sweet Clover and 
Vetch—By E. G. Montgomery. 

110. Buckwheat—By J. L. Stone. 

112. Potato Growing in New York 
State—By E. V. Hardenburg. 

113. Judging Draft Horses—By E. 
S. Ham. 


Reading Course Lessons for the Farm 
Home 

95. The 
Uses—By 
3rewer. 

97. Keeping Christmas—By 
cellaneous authors. 

99. Programs for Study Clubs in 
Home Economics—By Helen Canon. 

101. Waste of Meat in the Home— 
Part I—By Susannah Usher. 

103. Suggestions for the Health of 
Children—By Helen Knowlton. 

105. Dandelions as Food—By Lucile 
Brewer and Helen Canon. 

107. Ways of Using Rhubarb—By 
Lucile Brewer. 


Fireless 
Helen 


Cooker and _ its 
Canon and _ Lucile 


Mis- 


Extension Bulletins 


1. Protecting Home Apple Orchards 
by Dusting—By Donald Reddick and C. 
R. Crosby. 

2. Legume Inoculation—By 
Knudson. 

Rural School Leafiet for January. 

Rural School Leaflet for March. 


Lewis 


Farm Bureau Circulars 


7. Chemung County: An Account 
of its Agriculture and its Farm Bureau. 

8. Annual Report of the Director of 
Farm Bureaus, for the Year ending De- 
cember 31, 1915. 

9. Oneida County: An Account of 
its Agriculture and its Farm Bureau. 


BOOK BINDERY 
Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St 





V)} aa i earl 


Here’s a book of daily needs you 

m should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck. grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
Everything else he sells is just as good. 


Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervision and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 


5. G. PRATT COMPANY ‘i 
Dept.30 _ 50 Church St., New York 


All the flowers found in the Uni- 


versity Greenhouses are on sale at 


The Hillside Floral Shop 
409 Eddy Street 


Let us send a floral token to those 
you left at home 


Saver.” 


Both Phones 


Funeral Designs 


fe REMEMBER Al 


The Cornell Record 


No. 1503 


COLUMBIA STORE 
fe 307 E. State Street fa 


If you desire for your suit a gooa 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come 


TO 
“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 
313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 421-C 


A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 
Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 
Accurate Prescription Work 


126 EAST STATE STREET 
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Fast Hill Coal Yard 


The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 


FRANKLIN C. CORNELL 
Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 


CONLON, Photographer 


HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 





Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 





When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


—GO TO— 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Member of Federal Reserve Bank 





AIWATER 


Everything for the Table 


Groceries, Aleat, Fish and Baked Goods 
Both Phones 996 Colonial Building 
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A Simple Statement of Facts--- 


ALLIANCE TIRES 
are Hand Built throughout, of the finest materials ob- 
tainable for the purpose. 

ALLIANCE TIRES are not to be compared with the 
ordinary automobile tire in price, because there is a vast 
difference in quality. Fine Para is better than Planta- 
tion Rubber for friction, (the material that binds the 
carcass) and we use Para. Sea Island Cotton is better 
than American or Egyptian, hence we use the better 
grade. 

The combination of the finest materials obtainable for 
the manufacture of pneumatic automobile tires, built by 
hand, inspected with the most careful scrutiny in every 
department, makes ALLIANCE TIRES the cheapest in 
the end. Considering the high mileage adjustment 
basis, ALLIANCE TIRES are by far cheaper than the 
ordinary makes. They pay dividends in actual money 
saved, to say nothing of comfort due to their oversize— 
and ALLIANCE TIRES really are oversize. We sell 
them because we believe them to be the best tire on 
the market—regardless of price or type. 





The “Short Line Limited” between Auburn and Ithaca 


At the sign of the 


GREEN LANTERN TEA ROOM 


SPECIALS: After Theatre Parties, afternoon or evening 
SUNDAY DINNERS, Special 50c 


MRS. M. S. JAMES Stairway East of Heggie’s 
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New Cochran 


Hotel 


14th & K. Sts., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The New Cochran is just a short walk from the White House, De- 
partment Buildings, Churches, Theatres, Hotels and Shopping district. 


The Hotel New Cochran combines all the comforts of home with 
the added luxuries of an up-to-date hotel. 


RATES 
EUROPEAN PLAN | AMERICAN PLAN 


Room without bath, 1 person, $1.50 up | Room without bath, 1 person, $3.50 up 
Room with bath, 1 person, - 2.00 up | Room with bath, 1 person, - 4.00 up 


Ask for booklet 
EUGENE S. COCHRAN, Manager 


Red and White Cafeteria 


All newj]men should know that we serve choice food at 
reasonable prices. 


Pleasant surroundings. Fine quality. 


JOSEPH LISSECK, 310 College Avenue 


New York State College ot Agriculture at 
Cornell University 


The Department of Animal Husbandry 


BREEDS—Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey. Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short 
Horn Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine 


Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, Friday of Farmer’s Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at rivate Sale 
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| EIA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA DAMA | 


You are paying for the 


noise in your office! 


Noise is expensive. 

You are paying the bill! 

Of all places in the world where it should be 
quiet, the office is one. You want to think— 
the clerical force wants to think. 

You can’t do it in the midst of the rattlety-bang, 
clickety-clack typewriter noise you have been used to. 

Most of the clatter in the office is due to the 
operation of typewriters. Where there is a large 
number, the confusion is often unbearable and results 
in decreased efficiency. 


The “Silent Smith” will reduce the noise in your office to almost 
nothing. It will enable you and your help to produce. 


manufacture and sell a complete line of Silent 


We 
oes Ween sits (8-7-6-3) and Standard (5-4-6-3) lviodels. Catalog free 


ie L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
: TYPEWRITER CO. 


Factory and Home Office: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TAYLOR & CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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If You Are Looking for Service 


let us explain our service plan in connection with 
the sale of the the following cars: 


Overland Kissel-Kar Oakland 
Cole Eight Detroit Electric 


Vulcanizing, Repairing and Recharging Batteries 
Livery and Taxi Cab Service 


BELL PHONE 858 
FEDERAL PHONE 39 


SECURITY GARAGE " ins"s 0" 


ie We show above the Peerless trade mark 
ial we. and style of imprint 
a: 


Mivsdone Check Writers 


A Peerless writes checks and produces them, all in one opera- 
tion. At the speed of shorthand, it prints each word clearly, cuts 
it into shreds. and forces acid-proof ink into the very fibre of the 
paper. Write us for free book No. 46 of Burns and Pinkerton ad- 
vice regarding check-raising, showing how best to handle checks. 
Shows why, in 1914 alone, one-sixth of all users of check protec- 
tion turned to the new and safer idea. Write 


Peerless Check Protecting Co. 


Originators of Exact Protection ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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In the Early Spring before you 
begin to put ice in the refrigerator 
you may have trouble in keeping 
milk. If purchased from a well 
inspected and well organized 
Creamery you will have no 
trouble. 

This Creamery is conducted 
along Modern and Sanitary lines. 


THE PEARSON SANITARY DAIRY: 


412 North Geneva St., Both Phones 
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fin An ilHiC Binder 


\ eh 
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’ 57 


NOWING the conditions in your harvest 
fields as well as you do, it will be an easy 
matter for you to pick out the right grain binder for 
your work. Note the details of construction — How 
is the main frame built? Is the main wheel large 
enough and wide enough to give plenty of traction? 
Is there a simple means provided for quickly and easily 
taking the strain off the canvas at night, or when the 
binder is out of use? Are ball and roller bearings provided to 
lighten the draft? Will the elevator take care of both light and 
heavy stands of grain? Isthe knotter simple and sure in action? 
These are the things that count. 

In the IHC _ binders—Champion, Deering, McCormick, Mil- 
waukee, Osborne and Plano — these things and all other details 
are taken care of. Own anIH C binder. 

The same arguments hold good for the twine you use. Ask 
for and insist upon getting an I H C twine, made to work in the 
binder you buy, and sold at the lowest price consistent with 
1HC quality. ’ 

Your local dealer can furnish you with I H C binders, repairs 
and twine. See him or write to us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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The J. B. Lang Engine and maa Co. 


. Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop 
team Vulcanizing— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
STUDEBAKER 
BROC<WAY and MACK TRUBKS 
BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, 90 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffala, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library ee Cars; a Cars; 
Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 


COMFORT 
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Wily caerlnie 


Prove It By Making This Test 


Put a bunch of hogs or shoats in a separate pen or enclosure—feed them 
SAL-VET 60 days as directed, and you will get the best proof of its merits as a 
conditioner and worm destroyer. Wormy stock cannot thrive on the choicest 
of rations — balanced or unbalanced. Worms annoy—keep animals ravenous 
—run-down—ill-natured—discontented—unthrifty—liable to any disease. 


Hon. A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill., writes: ‘‘Please send us two J. E. snell, Flora, Ind., says: ‘‘SAL-VET is a wonder, I had 14 
barrels of SAL-VET at once.’ This is the best thing we have shoats that would not fatten. I fed them SAL-VET and I was very 

. We use it for sheep, horses, and over 100 head of much ae to see come from them rolls of — Lay 12 2 toy 
toss and find it all you claim.’ in, long. These shoats mended at once, and are no’ 


—is not a food, but a medicated salt, fed with the ration, or 
separately according to directions. I guarantee it to rid F 
stock of stomach and free intestinal worms, to aid diges- 

tion and to condition the animals so fed. All stock look he 

better, do better, act better. Every animal having free / 

access to SAL-VET is a standing advertisement of its \ 

value. I'll prove its value to you at my own risk. 


., oa No iiemininien 
Just the Goupon 


Tell me how many head of stock 

you have, and [ll ship you 
- enough SAL-VET to last them 60 days. 
* You simply pay the freight charges when 
ss Me it arrives and feed it according to 
directions. If it does not do as I 


Cie, claim and you aioe ific report in 
ay * 60 ate "ll cancel the c ge 


t owe me a penny. ddress EEE 
Sits ..* orders filled for 
“2 SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 4g iber on ‘ths. 60: 


Yea .%, THE FEIL MFG. CO. an 
Chemists for each sheep or hog, 
My SS ng we na ‘ I 
% Yt CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Hotel Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


300 ROOMS 
All with Bath 


RS 2 A a 
NATIONAL HOTEL CO. Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


TREES at WHOLESALE 
W. & C. Smith Zompany, Geneva, New York 


Che Geneva Nurseries 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
Quality and Purity of varieties, and such 
nursery stock is the cheapest 


1000 ACRES 70 YEARS 
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DRAIN TILE 


Make that Low Place on the Farm, Dry 
Write Now for Prices on All Kinds of Farm Tile 


Robinson Clay Product Co. 


O: NEW YORK 





Main Office---“FLATIRON” BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


Yards for less car shipment:— 





Buffalo, Syracuse, Jersey City, Brookyln, and Philadelphia 


TO THE CLASS OF 1919 
Established in 1868 with the University 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on 
our shelves—both Required and Reference. 
We deliver the goods to your room--- 
Books at our Sheldon Court Branch, in 
College Ave.---Required supplies for your 
work for all departments : : 





INVESTIGATE OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
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a EFFICIENCY 


| PLUS 
pe SILENCE 


NEW MODEL 8 


L. C. SMITH & BROS, 
TYPEWRITER 


The most silent running, efficient typewriter 
ever placed on the market. 

This new model 8 comes nearer to being an 
absolutely silent machine than any ever produced-- 
without sacrificing essential features-reducing the ele- 
ment of noise to a minimum. 


Decimal tabular 


Choice of carriage return 
Variable line spacer 


The last word in typewriters 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA NEW YORK 


An experienced man in charge 





“Buy Direct from the Manufacturers” 


COTTON SEED MEAL 
In Bags 100 lbs. net 


AMERICAN RED TAG BRAND 
Guaranteed 38.55% Protein 


SCREENED CRACKED CAKE 


Nut and Pea Sizes 


COTTON SEED HULLS 
in Bags and in Bulk 


Write for Delivered Prices in Car Load Lots 


Address all communications to 


Union Seed & Fertilizer Co. 


27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 








